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Doctor JOHN 
WEIDLEY, 
BELOVED 
RETIRING 

SUPERINTENDENT 


Founpers’ Day at the “National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged,” located in the 
National Capital, is fostered by the Board 
of Lady Managers and celebrated on the 
third Wednesday of May, which occurred 
this year May 15. Hundreds of interested 
visitors from the District of Columbia and 
nearby Maryland and Virginia came to in- 
spect the well-equipped building and its 
spacious setting of some thirty aeres of 
land, and to participate in the social events 
of this annual celebration. 

This plot of ground was originally the 
gift of a liberal-minded lady, Mrs. Sarah 
Utermehle of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C., and the 
first structure thereon for a Lutheran 
Home for the Aged was dedicated June 1, 
1894. When the pastor of the Church of 
the Reformation, the Rev. Dr. W. E. Par- 
son, died, the Rev. Dr. John Weidley of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was called to succeed him 
and came to Washington, March 1, 1906. 
Soon thereafter he was elected president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Home, and 
has continued in that capacity up to the 
present, a period of thirty-four years, 


Rooms for More People 


Under the effective leadership of Dr. 
Weidley the modern, well-appointed build- 
ing was erected, accommodating sixty 
guests, and was dedicated May 19, 1915. 
The principal address of that occasion was 
made by the Rev. Dr. Harry Yarger, pres- 
ident of the General Synod. The total cost 
of the project at that time was $90,000, and 
was entirely paid for within a few years. 
Last year more than $30,000 in legacies 
came to the Home, including the $25,000 
from the Lederer Estate of Baltimore. 
There is an Endowment Fund of $37,000. 
The Maryland Synod at its convention in 
Hagerstown, Md., in 1926, unanimously 
adopted a resolution to raise $60,000 from 
among its congregations to enlarge the ac- 
commodations of the Home. At the spe- 
cial request of Dr. Weidley, the Rev. Dr. 
L. M. Zimmerman kindly and willingly 
assumed the task, and at the cost of many 
personal sacrifices cheerfully made, he 
succeeded in raising the amount. This 
special Maryland Synod Fund now stands 
at $67,000. The Board of Trustees is at 
present taking under advisement and lay- 
ing plans for the completion of these neces- 
sary enlarged accommodations. 

At the last meeting of the Board in May, 
and after an able and notable service, 
which he fulfilled as president of the Board 
and general superintendent of the Home 
itself, Dr. Weidley offered his resignation, 
which is to take effect upon the calling 
and installation of a resident superinten- 


Useful and Beloved 


Founders’ Day at the National Lutheran Home for 
the Aged, Washington, D. C., Reveals Leaders 
and Laborers in a Great Charity 


dent. Besides the grateful recognition of 
his services in the oversight of a large 
city pastorate and in the active super- 
vision of the National Lutheran Home for 
the Aged, Dr. Weidley has received the 
full confidence of the Church at large in 
his election to many other positions of 
responsibility, all of which he filled with 
wisdom and ability. 

The present Board of Trustees of the 
Home is composed of seven members from 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod; two 
members from the West Virginia Synod; 
two members from the Maryland Synod; 
and three members from the District of 
Columbia. Besides the presidency of Dr. 
Weidley, the other officers of the Board 
are: Mr. Edwin O. Manken of Baltimore, 
Md., vice-president; Mr. T. F. Lansberry 
of Somerset, Pa., secretary. Harry T. 
Domer, Esq., of Washington is the treas- 
urer, and L. Russell Alden, Esq., of Wash- 
ington the attorney. 

The Board of Deaconess Work of the 
United Lutheran Church co-operates with 
the Home Board in supplying its dea- 
conesses for special services. Sister Mabel 
Stanley of the Baltimore Motherhouse is 
the beloved matron of the Home family, 
and has rendered an effective service for 
the past twenty-three years. Mother’s Day 
is designated as a special time for the pas- 
tors and congregations of the supporting 
synods to give special attention to the 
needs of the Home and in addition to the 
synodical apportionments. 

A Board of Lady Managers, which is 
composed of members from the Washing- 
ton congregations of the Maryland Synod 
of the United Lutheran Church, renders a 
most helpful service in the operation of 
the Home. For many years Mrs. John 
Weidley served faithfully as its presiding 
officer, and only recently was succeeded 
in this capacity by Miss A. Barbara 
Wiegand. Miss Wiegand is well known 
throughout the Church as the efficient re- 
cording secretary of the Executive Board 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church. She has been 
active in the local Inner Mission Society 
of Washington, and recently was appointed 
as the District of Columbia finance chair- 
man for the Women’s Centennial Congress 
which is scheduled to convene in New 
York City next November. The Inglenook 
Club with Mrs. J. L. Frantz as supervisor, 
serves under the Board of Lady Managers. 

At this recent Founders’ Day celebra- 
tion more than 500 luncheons were served, 
following which Dr. Weidley conducted a 
service in the beautiful Home Chapel and 
the Rev. Dr. Amos J. Traver, the pres- 
ident of the Synod of Maryland, addressed 
a gathering of visitors and members of the 
Home Family. The continued interest of 
the many supporting friends of the Home 
is solicited in this beautiful and most 
worthy service of the Church. 

Henry MANKEN, JR. 
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Chin, Compass and Skill 


Tue Church is in the midst of troubles, and in that 
respect those entrusted with the cares of office and the 
responsibilities of guidance are driven to constant alert- 
ness and to innumerable calls upon the Head of the 
Church for guidance. The situation resembles that in 
which a storm-tossed ship is seen to be: the master at 
the wheel watches wind, wave and sky; he consults chart 
and compass; and he “eases” the vessel’s path that the 
minimum of strain may fall upon craft and crew. 

The resemblance goes further. As is the case where 
the boat is staunch and its crew dependable, those in 
charge continue in confidence toward their destination. 
The ship is rocked by huge waves and driven from its 
direct course by cross currents and winds. But in due 
time the sea becomes calm. The journey is continued 
and the destination is achieved. A good ship well 
manned has the victory. 

The Church cannot, probably should not, have only 
favorable circumstances among which to achieve obe- 
dience to the Master’s commands. Much of its message 
is aimed at mastery of the doubts and foes of man’s 
daily living. The opportunities for mutual helpfulness, 


for bearing each others’ burdens, and for “doing good” 
would not exist were the voyage of life always in smooth 
waters and without danger. 

There is also an appreciation of the presence and 
sustaining love of our Lord Jesus that is felt only when 
the going is hard, the way dark, and the temptations * 
toward evil and surrender almost too strong to be suc- 
cessfully resisted. Men tempest-driven have described 
the sustaining power of the Master in deep poetic ex- 
pressions. “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me”; “Rock of Ages”; 
“O Lord, Be with Us When We Sail”; and “Eternal 
Father! Strong to Save,” are hymns in our own church 
book that contain the imagery of ship and storm. 

There is likewise a significance in the safety of the 
ship of salvation as its Pilot carries to the harbor of 
eternal life those who have passed through great trib- 
ulation. A writer expressed his own feeling of deep 
sympathy for persons in terrible distress. Then he 
thought, “If I, with my limited, my finite capacity for 
pity, can be so moved by my brother’s difficulties, how 
far beyond computation must be the sympathy of Him 
Who is infinite in compassion and inexhaustible in love.” 


We Chucee in The News 


Criticism of Sermons 

Many a Lutheran pastor who thinks he is preaching 
the Bible is merely rehearsing stale details of ancient 
history, and fails to bring the Living Word to bear upon 
the facts of present-day life, writes Dr. Conrad Bergen- 
doff, president of Augustana College in The American 
Lutheran. 

“My ideal of preaching is the art of interpreting the 
Eternal Word in the contemporary situation,” Dr. Berg- 
endoff declares. “This involves a deep, living experi- 
ence of the Bible, but the Bible as a living Voice of God, 
not as a record of ancient geography, history, sociology.” 

Lutheran preachers are not making the serious mis- 
take of many American ministers who are “current 
events commentators.” These ministers in painting the 
modern scene “cast a lurid light upon what we already 
knew was there—the sin and greed of the world, the 
complex forces of modern life,” but fail to touch us with 
new power to transform our lives. 

Our mistake is on the other side, believes Dr. Bergen- 
doff, “preaching in a vacuum.” “Many a Lutheran 
preacher knows neither himself, his community, nor his 
age.” 

“The current events commentator at least makes his 
hearers aware of the nearness of his world. The biblical 
commentator succeeds only in making his world seem 
far away and long ago. 

“There is a type of Lutheran preaching which consists 
in a commentary on the words of Scripture, which I 
consider almost as ineffective as commentaries on cur- 
rent events. Some earnest brethren seem to feel that 
mere referencs to Scriptural characters, biblical history 
or geography or politics or economics, carry with them 
spiritual significance. . . . Because topic and material 
are quarried from the Bible, these sermons are termed 
biblical preaching.” 

“My conception of Christian preaching,” states Dr. 
Bergendoff in conclusion, “is the bringing of the life of 
the realm of God into the chaos and void of the world.” 


Limiting Debt 

At THE General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, held recently in Buffalo, it was decided that if 
a congregation wishes to build a new church or remodel 
an old one, it must have 60 per cent of the total cost in 
available funds or must get approval for its construction 
from presbyterial authority. 

Reason: Congregations have gone into heavy debt, 
found themselves facing bankruptcy, and then have ap- 
plied to their Board of American Missions to save them 
from foreclosure. The Board has been required to come 
to the financial aid of a number of self-supporting con- 
gregations, using funds intended for starting missions. 


Presbyterian Assembly 

Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Rochester, N. Y., cut short the debate on the con- 
scientious objector question, by voting to table a report 
which recommended the urging of Congress to allow 
exemption from military service of those opposed to 
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war. The Assembly also refused to act on the question 
of stripping army chaplains of “military rank, dress, 
and pay.” 

Agreements pointing toward closer relations between 
the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches are welcome, 
according to Dr. Paul C. Johnston, acting as chairman 
of the department of church co-operation and union, if 
—‘“procedures which any other church may deem it 
wise to follow in authorizing our clergymen to function 
on an ecclesiastical level with their own” do not hint 
that Presbyterian clergymen are not equal to Episcopal 
clergymen in standing and dignity. 


Let the Little Children.... 


A “cRYING ROOM” has been provided in the new build- 
ing of Christ Lutheran Church, Monterey Park, Calif. 
There mothers may bring small children, and may see 
the service through a window and hear it via a public 
address system, whereas the children are neither seen 
nor heard by the congregation. 


A Kind Word 


“CCHRISTENDOM’S heart aches for the Lutherans,” states 
The Christian Herald. “Accustomed as they are to trou- 
ble, they have double trouble with things going as they 
are in Lutheran Scandinavia. Up to six hundred thou- 
sand people in Finland alone have become refugees, and 
the toll of crushed churches will nét be known for 
months to come. Add to this Norway, and the picture 
turns even blacker. 

“True to form, American Lutherans are doing their 
best. We read one morning of a Sunday set aside by 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America as a day 
of special prayer and intercession ‘that in freedom and 
peace the people of Norway may again live their lives.’ 
And then we read of the raising of that $500,000 fund 
for Finnish relief. The fund is not yet complete, and 
probably will not be until the end of June or even later, 
but if we know the Lutheran spirit, the fund will be 
raised—and there will be Lutheranism in Scandinavia 
long after Hitler has left this human stage. There is a 
virility in this Communion that is deathless.” 


The Church Page 


METROPOLITAN newspapers seem to be more interested 
in church news these last few years, particularly in 
developing special pages in Saturday editions. Evidence 
of increasing esteem for this sort of thing is given in the 
recent award by the Cleveland Newspaper Guild to 
Frank C. Stewart, church editor of the Cleveland Press. 
Mr. Stewart was awarded first place for outstanding 
newspaper work in the past year. He was commended 
for his “enterprise, resourcefulness, and sustained ef- 
fort” in developing a feature, “A Stranger Goes to 
Church,” and “for impartial news coverage of the re- 
ligious interests of all faiths.” 

The Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, was featured 
on the church page of The Philadelphia Record recently 
in connection with dedication of its chapel. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juvitus F. SEEBACH 


The Argument for Alcohol has lately received super- 
eminent support from Father Claude Mussel, O.M.C. 
Writing in the Catholic periodical, The Companion, pub- 
lished monthly in Trenton, N. J., this champion claims 
divine sanction for its use, because “like all other things 
on earth, aleohol was created by God.” Father Claude 
implies that alcohol was created in bottles. However, 
if the argument is to be accepted as valid, it should with 
equal logic be applied to weeds, rats, poisonous reptiles, 
fuehrers and pestilences of various kinds. In his further 
argument the zealous Father claims the sanction of the 
Church, saying: “It is not blasphemy but deep theology 
to say that the Catholic faith is bound up with the ex- 
istence of alcohol. The valid celebration of Mass de- 
mands that a certain proportion of alcohol be present in 
the wine used in the Sacrifice.” But, just for instance, 
what would Father Claude do with such “blasphemers” 
as Father Matthew and the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Societies that grew out of his zeal? Now whose is the 
“zeal of God, but not according to knowledge”? 


M. Alfred Luce is responsible for the following bit of 
intriguing information, which appeared recently in 
Revue de Paris: “Buddhist Burmans, who don’t believe 
in killing living creatures, have evolved an ingenious 
way to catch fish. One day a Burman prince explained 
it to me. Bending over the water, he said, ‘See that light 
at the bottom of the river? It’s simply a slab of wood 
painted white, placed there by a native fisherman. It 
glows strangely in the light of the moon, and the fish, 
frightened, leap into the air—to fall back into the net. 
It is then possible for the fishermen to assuage their 
consciences by saying: We did not kill these fish—we 
simply gathered in the suicides.’ ” 


A Sea Mine (non-explosive) is the intriguing project 
Dr. W. H. Dow is proposing to establish at Freeport, 
Texas. Mines are so wedded to the land in our thoughts 
that it is hard to visualize the mineral riches of the sea. 
Yet we are told that “some 175,000,000 tons of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, magnesium, potassium, aluminum, 
calcium, radium, strontium, chlorine, bromine, iodine 
and sulphur are contained in the ocean.” Dr. Dow’s 
company is about to erect a $5,000,000 plant at Freeport 
to mine chiefly for magnesium, if the treatment of mil- 
lions of tons of water to extract the minerals held in 
_ solution can be called mining. This plant expects to 
treat 12,000,000 tons of water yearly as a starter. Of 
course, the other minerals will be handled as profitable 
by-products, but the growing demand for magnesium 
for the construction of lighter and stronger airplane 
bodies is of first importance in the plans of Dr. Dow’s 
corporation. The large use of magnesium, by the way, 
has given considerable advantage to the Nazis in the 
race for aerial supremacy. 


A Gratifying Reform was recently (May 8) launched 
by the Song Writers’ Protective Association. By an 
overwhelming vote, 372 to 24, a resolution was passed 
to discipline, with expulsion, any member of the Asso- 


ciation who should write “obscene, lewd or lascivious 
songs.” President Irving Caesar, stating the purpose of 
the organization, said, “We are not after the sophis- 
ticated song, but the out-and-out dirty song—the French 
postcard in music.” The decent public may not always 
approve the narrow distinction that will sometimes be 
drawn between “sophistication” and “French post- 
cards”; but it should be glad for the self-regulation in- 
stituted by the Association, which by the way, has been 
induced by open and decided denunciation on the part 
of vocal public opinion. The self-respecting public 
should more steadily and consistently recognize the force 
of their opinion on this, or any other organization, which 
professes to entertain the public. 


The Fate of the Louvain Library, in whose wilful 
destruction many priceless volumes and cultural treas- 
ures were involved in ruin, has caused the curators of 
the British Museum, the French Bibliotheque Nationale 
and the Vatican Library to begin the taking of micro- 
photographs of their rare volumes and ancient manu- 
scripts, in view of the similar fate that may overtake 
them. These reproductions, it is said, are to be stored 
in places of safety, so that the treasures of the past may 
not utterly disappear. The precaution is wise, consider- 
ing the ruthless barbarism with which the present war 
is being waged. Yet the curators, faced with present 
conditions, might take a lesson from those who have 
their precious gems reproduced in paste, and then wear 
the imitations, while the real gems are held in the safety’ 
of strong boxes and deposit vaults. 


Gum-chewers Will accept with satisfaction the assur- 
ance of Prof. H. L. Hollingsworth, a psychologist of 
sorts, that this exercise of their jaws affords a superior 
method of relaxation. The professor declares that the 
effects of gum-chewing are much to be preferred to 
“srimacing, fidgeting, wriggling, watch-chain twiddling, 
coin-jingling, doodling, smoking, knitting, crocheting and 
tatting.” You are likely to hear much about this from 
chewing-gum manufacturers through their advertise- 
ments and radio programs. But they will say nothing 
about the bovine chewing-the-gum-cud expression that 
addicts develop, nor will any hint be given of the over- 
developed lower jaws that so often mar faces otherwise 
comely and pleasing. 


An Improvement on blood transfusions has been de- 
veloped at the Rowan Memorial Hospital at Salisbury, 
N. C., and offered to the public. Its peculiar advantage 
is that no typing of blood is necessary. Blood plasma, 
which is the white, liquid portion of blood, is used 
instead of whole blood. Another advantage is that the 
plasma can be stored for a year, while whole blood, it 
is said, will retain its full value for a much shorter time. 
Dr. John Elliott and Dr. Walter L. Tatum, who made 
the original experiments, gave the plasma a thorough 
test on 445 persons, not only in cases of shock, but also 
for burns, infections, kidney diseases and nutritional 
disorders, with only three slight unfavorable reactions. 


PRESIDENTS PFATTEICHER AND GERBERDING 


AN EFFoRT is being made in the annual sessions of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States to 
break through the traditions of convention routine to 
allow really adequate presentation of the far-flung 
activities of the synod. 

The work of the Ministerium has become so extensive 
and complex that no delegate can take in the full pic- 
ture in the four days of a single convention. At the 
gathering this year, May 20-23, in the tranquil atmos- 
phere of a mountaintop hotel, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., the 
new convention technique was given its second year 
of testing. One full day was allotted to six group meet- 
ings for discussion of essential types of work in which 
the synod is interested. Each delegate attends two such 
meetings at each convention, and in three years com- 
pletes the cycle of the six. 

Six Discussion Groups 

Group meetings in the morning of the “seminar” day 
were concerned with home, foreign, and social missions. 
Afternoon meetings were given to the college, the semi- 
nary, and parish education. Each group heard full 
descriptions of work in progress, and had an extended 
period for questions and discussion. 

The Home Mission group had opportunity during its 
period to hear personal statements from pastors of more 
than forty mission parishes. Officers of the Board pre- 
sented detailed information about new work. Dr. Z. M. 
Corbe outlined the current American Board program. 

F or eign missionaries, 
Dr. F. L. Coleman of 
India, Dr. C. K. Lippard 
of Japan, and the Rev. 
R. W. Sell of China, along 
with Dr. M. E. Thomas, 
Board secretary, gave 
vivid pictures of the for- 
eign front. Inner mission 
workers on the territory 
Mrs. W. Gorpon WILLIAMS AND 
Mrs. J. J. Nevporrrrer, NEw 
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Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s 193d Convention at 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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of the Ministerium told of constantly enlarging activities 
in institutions and field work, and explained the need 
of further extension of the program. 

Problems of Muhlenberg College and the Philadel- 
phia Seminary were fully set forth in group meetings 
devoted to these institutions. Later in the convention 
it was resolved that’ a $500,000 campaign for these 
schools be instituted in 1942. 

The first report of the Board of Christian Education, 
newly established in the Ministerium’s constitution 
adopted last year, came before one of the seminars. The 


Board aids congregations in their educational work, 


conducts a summer leadership school, maintains all- 
summer camps for boys and girls, awards aid to stu- 
dents for the ministry, and plans work among students 
at non-Lutheran colleges. This Board was granted 
$15,000 for its 1941 work at the time of adoption of the 
budget. A full-time executive secretary is to be called. 

Climax of the seminar day was a banquet featuring 
an address by Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, who represented the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Worship was no incidental interruption in a busy 
program, but was central in providing inspiration at the 
convention. The Communion Service on the opening 
day is always a remarkably thrilling event at Minis- 
terium conventions, with the voices of hundreds of men 
singing the old chorales and the liturgy. Communion 
was celebrated at Grace Church, East Stroudsburg, 
where delegates came en route to the mountain meeting 
place. The Ordination Service was held in St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg. Besides these services, there was 
opportunity this year for worship out of doors, in a 
place overlooking many miles of rolling mountain coun- 
try. For outdoor and indoor services there was a choir 
of fifty pastors, trained by Dr. Sykes of Lancaster. 


EE 
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The budget for Ministerium work was set at $119,965 
for 1941. Last year the receipts of the Ministerium for 
its United Lutheran Church apportionment, its own 
synodical program, and unapportioned benevolences 
totaled $407,152.51. 

A proposal was made to set up procedure for assisting 
pastors whose salaries are below average by contribu- 
tions from pastors receiving more than average salaries. 
The Ministerium recommended allotment of ten per cent 
of invested funds of church boards and institutions for 
investment in home mission projects. A resolution to 
request the United Lutheran Church to ask exemption 
from military service for its conscientious objectors to 
military service was passed by a two to one vote follow- 
ing vigorous debate. 


Encouraging Addresses 

Christian courage in the face of world disaster was 
the keynote of most of the addresses. 

Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium, 
said in the convention sermon: War has ever been and 
ever will be the unleashing by Satan of his devilish 
power against God and His Son and His children. Dr. 
Pfatteicher pleaded for whole-hearted belief in the 
reality of God and reliance upon full surrender to God’s 
will and power. In his president’s report, Dr. Pfatteicher 
recommended that the convention “recognize and re- 
cord our partnership with our Lord Jesus in the de- 
velopment of a Christian society in which the love of 
our enemies and the care of the underprivileged and 
the lost must be our personal and our corporate concern. 

Dr. Ralph Long, presenting the appeal of the Lu- 
theran World Convention, said that the inability of the 
Church in Europe to ward off the 1940 reign of terror 
is because the Church lost its dynamic, its vigor of 
faith. There is equal danger in America that formality 
and perfunctory performance of religious duties, luke- 
warmness and indifference, undermine the vitality of 
Lutheranism. 

Dr. R. H. Gerberding as the convention banquet 
speaker, said: “It’s hard to kill a church. The blood 
of the martyrs has always been the seed of the church. 
The church knows no movement but forward move- 
ment.” 

Dr. William C. Schaeffer, Allentown, Pa., speaker at 
a sunset service, said, “We must look for the sacred 
gateways in the midst of nature’s loveliness. We must 
pass through them and reverently enter another realm 
of surpassing loveliness of which the first is only the 
outward symbol—the realm of deepened adoration and 
expanded affection in noble service.” 

Dr. Emil W. Weber, Pottsville, Pa., who arranged the 
worship programs of the convention, said, “This is not 
the first time the world has gone mad. This is the time 
to remember that the Master promised us abundant life, 
life that has joy, power, peace, stillness unruffled, life 
overflowing in Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Paul J. Hoh, addressing the candidates for ordi- 
nation, said, “A quick sense of God, a certainty of mis- 
sion, an unswerving devotion to truth, and an inex- 
haustible love for people are the requisites of a minister. 
Life can never be dull or confused or meaningless to 
the man who is alive to the presence of God in the 
everyday life of the world, chaotic and hard as that 
life may often be. He will find a thrill in it and he will 
pass that thrill on to others.” 
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Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer, Hazleton, Pa., retiring presi- 
dent of the Women’s Missionary Society of the Minis- 
terium, and Mrs. W. Gordon Williams, newly elected 
president, described women’s work in the synod. Dr. 
George A. Eichler, president of the Ministerium’s 
Brotherhood, representatives of the new synodical 
Luther League, and other spokesmen for departments 
of the Church, addressed the convention. 

Pastors celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of their 
ordination were honored: the Rev. Albert J. Reichert, 
Dr. John W. Richards, and the Rev. H. D. E. Siebott. 
Those honored on their forty-fifth anniversary of ordi- 
nation were: Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet, Dr. George Drach, 
Dr. Luther D. Reed, the Rev. Edwin M. Beysher, the 
Rev. Charles W. Eberwein, the Rev. August Fischer, 
the Rev. Edward H. Trafford. 

(Continued on page 30) 


MY LAST FAREWELL 
By B. F. Grenoble, Freeport, Ill. 


THE time is come at last, the chosen day, 
When God in mercy calls my soul away, 
The work is done, the long, laborious task, 
The many weary years; ’tis done at last. 


Not one regret have I for choosing this, 

The work, the task, has been my constant bliss. 
Had I to choose again, I’d choose the same 
Delightful task, for love, and not for fame. 


And now I reap what I have long since sought, 
The sure reward, which Christ so dearly bought, 
Life eternal, glorious immortality, 

Christ’s precious gift to poor humanity. 


To earthly scenes farewell I now must say, 
Not that I wish to tear myself away. 

The ties of friendship bid me to remain, 

But Jesus calls my heavenly crown to claim. 


From human eyes I now must disappear, 

You, too, the Master’s voice ere long will hear; 
Then once for all our friendship will unite, 
Forever to unite. Oh saint’s delight! 


Were I allowed one other thing to say 

To those from whom I now have passed away: 
The story of the Cross I would repeat, 

Love Christ, and you the crown of life will reap. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


I rounp him in a lonesome village in a secluded 
county. It seemed a long way from friends and civiliza- 
tion—things I prized. He was teaching in a mountain 
school, this friend of mine. The quietness was oppres- 
sive, the underprivileged mountain waifs wearying and 
uncongenial. As evening drew on my courage failed 
me. I was homesick. How could my friend endure it 
for a whole summer? He explained with a smile, “It is 
but for a little while and then home and loved ones and 
books. I am serving now, and suffering some, for a little 
while, which will make the joy ahead the sweeter. St. 
Paul lengthened the lesson and said that is the way he 
looked at life: “Though weeping may endure for the 
night, joy cometh in the morning.’” —E. R. McCauley. 


THE LUTHERAN 


In Middletown Valley 


Maryland Synod’s 121st Convention in Historic Church 
By Luioyp M. Ketter, D.D. 


THE ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-FIRST annual convention of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland was held 
in historic Zion Church, Middletown, Maryland, the Rev. 
Donald Brake pastor, May 20-22. The white spire of 
this church, which has just observed two hundred years 
of history, is a conspicuous landmark in the Middletown 
Valley, recognized as one of the most fertile farming 
lands in the United States. The bells in this tower which 
can be heard for a radius of five miles across the 
countryside proclaim the fact that in two hundred 
years more than fifty men have gone into the Gospel 
ministry of the Lutheran Church from this Valley of 
Lutheranism. An interesting historic shaft has been 
erected on the front church lawn as a monument to 
Lutheran ministers of the Middletown Valley who have 
joined the Church Triumphant. More than a score of 
familiar names of churchmen appear on this column 
of stone. 

Middletown borough has a population of about 800. 
Zion Church has a confirmed membership of more than 
1,000, a Sunday school of 750 members, and a $60,000 
Sunday school unit. 


Brotherhood Convention 

The Lutheran Brotherhood Convention of the Mary- 
land Synod preceded the opening of the convention of 
synod. Dr. Paul W. Quay preached the sermon to the 
Brotherhood Sunday evening, May 19, upon the theme, 
“Rediscovering America.” Dr. Henry Einspruch, Law- 
rence B. Pederson, Joseph C. Carter, William N. Fischer, 
Adam G. Snyder, and the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, partici- 
pated as speakers at the Brotherhood sessions Monday. 
Robert D. Hershey, S.T.D., from Ambler, Pa., was the 
speaker at the Brotherhood banquet Monday evening, 
his theme being, “Let’s Take a Census.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Harry B. Fogle, Uniontown, Md.; vice- 
presidents, Carlton Command of Grace Church, Balti- 
more, and Lloyd E. Wolfe of Atonement Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary, Carl H. Hornfick, All Saints’ 
Church, Baltimore; treasurer, Clyde L. Hesson, Taney- 
town, Md. 


Panel Discussion for Board Night 

One of the finest evening programs in many years of 
Synod’s conventions was the panel discussion meeting 
for the presentation of the whole program of the whole 
Church, Tuesday evening. A heartily appreciated pro- 
gram of music by the Hagerstown A Cappella Choir, 
under the direction of Raymond K. Hollinger, preceded 
the presentation of the work of the Boards of the 
Church, 

A profitable hour and a half panel discussion of “The 
Church in This Present World,” was made an interesting 
meeting under the guidance of Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, 
chairman. Dr. Gould Wickey spoke for the Board of 
Education, Dr. J. Edward Harms for the Board of 
American Missions, Dr. W. A. Wade for the Deaconess 
Board; the Rev. J. Harold Mumper represented the 


Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. Amos J. Traver, the 
Parish and Church School Board; Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, the Board of Publication; Mr. J. Henry Frick, 
the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. The Rev. 
William Erhard, president of the West Virginia Synod, 
represented the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. 


Contributory Pension Plan Approved 

The following resolutions were adopted in approval 
of a Contributory Pension Plan to supplement the 
present plan of Ministerial Pensions and Relief: 

1. That the Maryland Synod in its one hundred 
twenty-first annual convention, go on record favoring a 
contributory pension plan. 

2. That the Maryland Synod urge the United Lutheran 
Church, at its twelfth biennial convention, to adopt a 
contributory pension plan to supplement our present 
plan of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. 

3. That the Maryland Synod request its delegates to 
support such a plan on the floor of the United Lutheran 
Church convention at Omaha. 

The synod met eighty-three per cent of its apportion- 
ment in 1939, an increase of three per cent over 1938. 
Fifty-five congregations out of a total of 137 met their 
apportionment in full during the synodical year; forty 
congregations met their apportioned benevolence with 
an excess. 

Since the last meeting of synod two of the brethren 
joined the Church Triumphant: the Rev. J. Monroe 
Stick and J. T. Huddle, D.D. The following pastors par- 
ticipated in the memorial service for these two departed 
members: Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, chairman; Dr. John 
C. Bowers, Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, Dr. Henry W. Snyder, 
and Dr. Robert D. Clare. 


Action on Pittsburgh Articles 
The president of the Maryland Synod brought the 
Pittsburgh Articles of Agreement with the American 
Lutheran Church to the attention of the synod. After 


‘due consideration the following resolutions were unani- 


mously adopted: 


‘1. Those Articles are not in accord with the state- 
ments and principles adopted by the U. L. C. A. at 
Savannah in 1934 when it established the special Com- 
mission on Relations to American Lutheran Church 
Bodies, because the Savannah statement expressly re- 
fers to “the historic confessions of the Lutheran Church 
(especially the unaltered Augsburg Confession and 
Luther’s Small Catechism)” and says: “We set up no 
other standards or tests of Lutheranism apart from them 
or alongside of them. . . . Inasmuch as our now sepa- 
rated Lutheran Church bodies all subscribe to these 
same confessions, it is our sincere belief that we already 
possess a firm basis in which to unite in one Lutheran 
Church in America and that there is no doctrinal reason 
why such a union should not come to pass.” (U. L. C. A. 
Minutes, 1934, page 416.) If the Pittsburgh Articles do 
not constitute tests additional to the historic confessions 
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of the Church, standards alongside of the constitution 
of the U. L. C. A., the Washington Declaration of 1920, 
and the Baltimore Declaration of 1938, they are either 
meaningless or superfluous. 


2. These Articles are unclear and ambiguous. Already 
different interpretations are being put upon them. See, 
for examples, the Kirchliche Zeitschrift, April, 1939, 
page 239; the Concordia Theological Monthly, May, 
1939, page 382. 


3. These Articles tend to disharmony and division 
rather than unity. See, for example, Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, September, 1939, page 568, where a spokesman 
of the American Lutheran Church distinguished sharply 
between their interpretation of the Pittsburgh Articles 
and the position of certain theologians in the U. L. C. A. 
on the doctrine of the Word. 


4, Article I, if it means anything, is an unwarranted 
regression from the Washington Declaration, which for 
twenty years now has been the basis of harmonious life 
in the U. L. C. A. and which makes no mention of “ad- 
monishing” those who belong to the societies referred 
to. This article savors of a legalism which is unscrip- 
tural and extra-confessional. Also, it would set up a 
double standard of practice for laity and clergy. 


5. Article II, if it means anything, savors of intoler- 
ance, which is foreign to the Constitution of the 
U. L. C. A. and the Washington Declaration and would 
tend to raise unscriptural and extra-confessional bar- 
riers between us and other evangelical Christians. 


6. Article III falls below the substance and intent of 
the Baltimore Declaration of 1938, as the Joint Com- 
mission expressly stated when this Article was adopted 
at Pittsburgh and one member of the Joint Commission 
has publicly boasted (Kirchliche Zeitschrift, April, 1939, 
pages 238-240). It adds to the Baltimore Declaration 
and therefore modifies and changes that Declaration, 
because it countenances, or seems to countenance, verbal 
inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures, and makes 
the Bible the infallible rule in matters other than faith 
and practice. 


7. This entire method of negotiating meticulous doc- 
trinal statements as the basis for co-operation and 
fellowship among Lutheran bodies is a mistaken method. 
It drags in its train an endless succession of definitions 
and theological debates that tend to misunderstanding 
and dissension. It is unworthy of historic Lutheranism 
and unworthy of our own day. It is contrary to the in- 
tention of the Savannah Convention, which called for 
action rather than definition, for it said: “Churches 
which hold a common faith ought to be laboring to- 
gether at common tasks” (U. L. C. A. Minutes, 1934, 
page 415.) 


At this stage of historic process of reapproachment 
among Lutherans in America, it would be tragic to inter- 
pose artificial and divisive fabrications of new con- 
fessions and so delay the work of the Spirit of God 
among us. In place of these Articles we urge a program 
of intersynodical action among Lutherans, because we 
believe that this procedure more quickly than any other 
will lead to the desired goal of Lutheran union. To such 
a program of co-operation among Lutherans we pledge 
the fidelity and fullest participation of this synod. 

; (Continued on page 25) 
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Among Lutheran Students 


What Church Clubs Do for Students in Colleges 


“Wer LuTHERAN STUDENT ASSOCIATIONERS agree that 
the Sunday night suppers, the good-natured jokes, the 
songs, the hay-rides, and parties—all these and the firm 
friendships between club members would have been 
reason enough for our coming to the club for four years. 
But that group of “relaxations” is just one of the factors 
which make the club a beneficial influence in our lives. 

“In short, this seems to have been the experience for 
most of us. Up to the time we entered college, religion 
had been sort of a blind faith and conformity to the 
church merely because of our upbringing. It was not 
long before our university courses provided pins for all 
of our illusory bubbles. Then came the turmoil which 
is inevitable to all minds in the process of growing up. 
We learned in our history courses that the progress of 
Christianity had taken a somewhat similar course to the 
progress of other religions—if political and social his- 
tory had taken a few different turns, perhaps some other 
religion would now dominate the world as “the” religion. 
Our philosophy courses brought the realization that 
minds much more profound than our own possess re- 
ligious philosophies not necessarily Christian. God, to 
some, is a universal force or motion and not personal. 
Naturally the philosophies of materialism, naturalism, 
dualism, humanism, and the various other isms were 
quite convincing to our juvenile minds. In a university 
curriculum in which logic and reason is the keynote to 
all correct thinking, it certainly seemed that anything 
as narrow and bigoted as Lutherans did not carry much 
weight. And then our zoology courses, based upon the 
doctrine of evolution as a dynamic and natural law, 
made the story of Genesis seem like the wildest myth. 

“With our Lutheranism completely shattered, the con- 
viction may have been present that we had to believe 
in something. Perhaps it didn’t matter so much what 
one believes as long as he believes it firmly and com- 
pletely. But the trouble was that the university offered 
nothing to replace the religion it had broken down. Was 
this what higher education gave to the individual—a 
sense of frustration increasing with the accumulation 
of knowledge? 

“Tt is to people in such a position that our Lutheran 
Student Club speakers aim their messages. Through 
such messages the student resolves to hang on to what 
he believes until he is shown something better to adopt 
as a philosophy. With this decision the sense of frustra- 
tion is gradually lost in a positive attitude on vital 
issues. The Lutheran Student Club becomes the most 
stabilizing influence in the life of the university student. 
He will realize, by and by, that truth is not something 
dealt out to a few intellectuals—that those living in 
the simplest spheres of human life may possess it to a 
greater degree than the most brilliant philosophers. 

“The club further offers a wholesome, vital atmos- 
phere in which the personality potentialities of the indi- 
vidual can be completely realized, and it offers privileges 
and responsibilities invaluable for training in leadership 
—a training which even a college degree cannot provide. 

“It is for these reasons that we graduating seniors will 
never forget the fun and benefits we have derived from 
the Lutheran Student Club.”—Alumni News, Lutheran 
Student Association, University of Michigan. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Co-operation heal a rogress 


Seventh Kentucky-Tennessee Synod Convention Held in Memphis, Tennessee 


By Lorin L. SPENNY 


Tue Kentucky-Tennessee Synod enjoyed the gracious 
hospitality of its southwesternmost congregation, First 
United Church, Memphis, Tenn., for its seventh an- 
nual convention, May 14 and 15. Under the leadership 
of its genial and energetic pastor, the Rev. Victor D. 
Derrick, the members of this mission congregation did 
everything in their power to make the two days of the 
convention most delightful ones for the delegates. Per- 
haps the fact that the Memphis annual Cotton Carnival 
came the same week enhanced the stay of some. Who 
can say? 

As is customary in the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, 
the sessions of the convention were marked by speedy 
and able decisions, by fraternal harmony, and by depths 
of spiritual insight into the needs of the synod and the 
Church at large. The synod opened with the Order for 
Public Confession and the Holy Communion. The Rev. 
David M. Funk, Newport, Ky., president, preached in 
his usual vital way on the theme, “Praying for Divine 
Power.” In the opening roll call, it was revealed that a 
high per cent of pastors and lay delegates was in at- 
tendance. 

One new pastor was received and welcomed into the 
synod from the Indiana Synod, the Rev. A. Vernon 
Hess, now serving St. Mark’s Church near Louisville. 
His presence and message were enjoyed throughout the 
session, since he had been appointed chaplain of the 
convention. Choosing for his general theme, “Jesus, the 
Needed Light for a Darkened World,” Pastor Hess 
spoke at subsequent business sessions on the subjects: 
“The Quest of Truth,” “The Quest of Assurance,” and 
“The Quest for Life.” 

The report of the treasurer showed that the financial 
side of the synod ‘had not suffered, approximately 75 per 
cent of the apportionment having been paid. Special 
effort will be made toward 100 per cent paid apportion- 
ment in 1940. In the subsequent report of the Appor- 
tionment Committee, the per capita rate of $5.20 was 
continued. 

Governor Chosen Delegate 

Synodical elections resulted in the following officers 
for the new year: the Rev. Clayton A. Robertson, Cal- 
vary Church, Louisville, erstwhile vice-president, be- 
came president; the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, erstwhile 
secretary, became vice-president. After many ballots 
the secretaryship was filled in the person of the Rev. 
Day B. Werts, St. Paul’s Church, Nashville. Three faith- 
ful Louisville laymen, Mr. A. J. Nauman, treasurer, 
Mr. H. D. C. Loemker, statistician, and Mr. August 
Baumer of the executive committee, were re-elected. 

Further elections resulted in the following: Lay rep- 
resentative on the Board of Wittenberg College, Mr. 
James M. Wood, Ft. Thomas, Ky.; clerical member of 
synodical Mission Board, J. Earl Spaid, D.D., Louis- 
ville; and clerical member of Board of Ministerial Edu- 
cation, the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny, Covington, Ky. 

Clerical delegates to the Omaha Convention, U. L. 
C. A., will be President Robertson and the Rev. A. G. 


Belles, with Pastors Funk and Taafel as alternates. 
Synod will have the unique distinction of having lay 
representation by the Hon. Prentice Cooper, Governor 
of Tennessee, who was unanimously elected. As we 
know, the Governor is a member of the Shelbyville 
Parish, Tennessee, of this synod. Mr. L. F. Speckman, 
Louisville, will be the other lay delegate, with Mr. A. L. 
Feldkircher, Nashville, and Mr. A. J. Nauman, Louis- 
ville, alternates. 
Boards and Schools 

The boards of the United Lutheran Church were rep- 
resented by the Rev. E. Z. Pence, president of the Soutn 
Carolina Synod. In a very fine way he presented the 
co-ordination of constituent synods in the United Lu- 
theran Church. President Pence was also the speaker 
at the Tuesday evening worship session. 

Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School were 
represented by W. D. Allbeck, D.D., of the Hamma 
faculty. Approval of the synod was given to the financial 
campaign for Wittenberg College in the spring of 1941. 
It is the desire of the synod to support this very heartily. 
Oesterlen Orphan Home was represented by Harvey E. 
Crowell, D.D., president of the Board, and Mr. E. J. 
Young, superintendent. Both spoke briefly. 

Mrs. Ira R. Ladd, president of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society, was presented and spoke concerning 
that important and successful organization. In the 
Luther League report, attention was called to the 
coming convention of the Luther League at Zion 
Church, Covington, Ky., in June. 

In connection with the Brotherhood report the needs 
of aid to the increasing number of students studying 
for the ministry was recognized in the request for per- 
mission to receive an offering on Father’s Day for this 
cause. This was granted. 

As a request of the synodical Committee on Social 
Missions, J. Earl Spaid, D.D., chairman, the synod will 
memorialize the United Lutheran Church at Omaha for 
a more adequate allotment of funds for the Board of 
Social Missions. The synod also approved the plan of 
a district Youth Conference, suggested by the United 
Lutheran Church for the last part of September. 

Under the able guidance of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reference and Council, the Rev. H. M. Hauter, 
Florence, Ky., the usual reports were presented by the 
many committees of synod. In general, a spirit of fine 
fellowship, co-operation and progress was evident in the 
synod. Expressions of thanks were tendered to the re- 
tiring president, the Rev. David M. Funk, who has been 
in some official capacity in the six years of the life of 
the synod, and to the executive committee. 

Following the meeting of synod the Brotherhood of 
Kentucky and Tennessee met with President August 
Baumer in the chair. Officers for the new year are Mr. 
A. L. Feldkircher, president; Mr. E. C. Kinker, vice- 
president; Mr. Charles Lamar, secretary; and Mr. 
Stanley Burger, treasurer. The meeting closed with a 
banquet at the church with about 150 in attendance. 
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Our weekday church 
school had been con- 
ducted for nine con- 
secutive years and was 
pretty well established 
in the community. Then 
we began hearing a 
great deal about the 
program of The Chil- 
dren of the Church. 
Naturally, we were 
constantly trying to 
improve our school. The 
new program was a 
challenge. One of the statements that attracted us was 
one found in the folder of The Children of the Church 
entitled, “Program and Plan of Operation.” The state- 
ment asserted that the literature was “adaptable for use 
in weekday and Sunday sessions comparable to those 
of weekday church schools, vacation church schools, 
former Junior Luther Leagues and Light Brigades, or 
any enriched programs.” We sent for the sample packet 
and, after examination, decided that we would use the 
literature in our weekday church school. 
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A Typical Community 

The local situation was similar to that found in many 
other congregations in the United Lutheran Church. 
The confirmed membership of the congregation was 
about 675 and the enrollment in the Sunday school was 
about 380. The church was located in the section of a 
city of about 50,000 people where the people who work 
in the industries live. There were very few college 
graduates in the congregation and a very small number 
of public school teachers. Leadership training classes 
had been conducted in the congregation for about nine 
years; consequently there were a number of young 
people who had been receiving at least some training 
for teaching. Many of them had been teaching in the 
weekday church school during the previous years. The 
general organization of the school was not changed when 
we introduced the new program. The school has been 
conducted from October to April on Tuesday afternoons 
from 4.15 to 5.15 o’clock. 

In order that the entire membership of the congre- 
gation might know about the new program of The Chil- 
dren of the Church, we used the month of September, 
Parish Education Month, to send invitations home with 
the children in our Sunday school, to send letters by 
mail to all the families represented in the congregation 
and the Sunday school, and to get as much publicity as 
possible through the local newspapers. We also gave 
the teachers the roll books of the school from former 
years so that they might personally invite the children. 

Perhaps the most important part in the preparation 
for the opening of the school was the meeting held with 
the teachers to demonstrate just how the new literature 
was to be used. Many of the teachers did not have 
enough experience to use the literature without some 
guidance. The long evening spent with the teachers was 
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In the Weekday Church School 


By Eart S. Ere, Pastor, St. Paul’s Church, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
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both profitable and 
pleasant. All the teach- 
ers seemed to grasp the 
idea of adjusting the 
text to the particular 
classes which they were 
to teach. Provision was 
being made for the 
teaching of children of 
school age, which of 
course meant that we 
would not have any 
beginners. 

When the school 
opened we had ten teachers. Three of these had public 
school training for teaching. On the opening day the 
pupils, numbering almost 100, were divided into ten 
classes according to their ages. There were five primary 
classes, four junior classes and one intermediate class. 
The intermediates used a different text since the Chris- 
tian Youth Series for weekday schools was not ready. 

The Sunday school was the sponsoring agent for the 
school and guaranteed the cost of the literature. Since 
the children of our school came directly from the pub- 
lic school, we had never received a weekly offering. 
Under the new program we provided mimeographed 
envelopes several times during the year so that the 
children might take them home and bring an offering. 

We used the same unit of literature in all the classes 
of each department, thus enabling us to have fewer and 
better prepared substitute teachers. We gave each child 
a work sheet each week but we did not give any back 
sheets for days when the pupil was absent except when 
the absence was because of illness. 
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Experience Suggests Change 

As we look back over the experiences of our first year 
of using the program of The Children of the Church 
in our weekday church school and look forward to next 
fall there are several changes that we expect to make. 

In the first place we expect to find some individual 
or organization who will provide the necessary materials 
so that we may be able to use the periodic offerings for 
the projects of The Children of the Church. Through 
the weekday church school we reach many children who 
do not go to Sunday school because of poor clothing or 
because the parents do not get them up on Sunday 
morning, but they will come to the school on Tuesday 
as they are on the way home with other children from 
the public schools. We want to keep those children in 
our school. 

Then, too, we expect to make even more of the period 
of preparation for the teachers in the school. This is 
most essential, so that the literature may be used prop- 
erly. It seems to me that the success or failure of the 
school may depend on this one thing. 

We appreciate too the opportunity that has been given 
us to make suggestions and criticisms through a recent 
questionnaire. Together with many other pastors and 
leaders we used this opportunity. 
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Only Evil From Evil 


THe teachings of Jesus do not furnish grounds for 
the blind fatalism which is said to have authority in 
the religious traditions of Hindu cults and in the prin- 
ciples of Mohammedanism. As Christians we recognize 
a degree of human helplessness in the affairs that con- 
cern us intimately so that we cannot all be presidents or 
travelers, or even successful in our purely personal 
efforts. But we do not explain failures by crying 
“Kismet,” nor quit striving because we find that we 
must be content with living day by day in what seems 
to be a routine of obscurity. 

But while our religion stimulates rather than dis- 
courages the pursuit of objectives which we desire to 
attain, we are clearly taught by our Lord that resort to 
evil and sinful ways will not produce realization of what 
is good. With unconditioned positiveness, and repeat- 
edly, Jesus declared that figs are not picked from thistles 
nor grapes from thorns. “As a man soweth, so shall he 
also reap,” Paul wrote to his Galatian fellow believers. 


In the references which Jesus makes to Satan He in- 
dicates the existence in our world of that which is in 
every way evil. The permeation of Satan’s nature with 
wickedness is absolutely complete. Instead of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, which are the fruits of God’s 
providing, there are iniquity, lies, and ugliness, which 
are the crops reaped from planting tares. Our Lord 
repeatedly sets in vivid contrast with the light from 
heaven, which He has been sent to emit, the black, 
rayless, foul darkness which is the abode of Satan. 
Between the Son of Salvation and the son of perdition 
there is nothing shared. Where their spheres of influence 
meet, as they do in human hearts and in the affairs of 
men, there are battle, chaos, pain, the weeping of God’s 
angels, and the jeering groans of the imps of hell. 

Only reflected flashes and distant reverberations of a 
ceaseless conflict between the regimes of good and evil 
reach us by means of those chosen of God to reveal Him 
and His will to all who believe. The temptation of Jesus 
at the threshold of His mission, the fear in the Garden 
and on the Cross, the warnings of Paul in his epistles, 
and the visions given the beloved apostle on Patmos 
give us a few glimpses. A poetic genius, such as John 
Milton, built upon these scattered bits of revelation his 
almost inspired epic poem, Paradise Lost. It rewards 
patient and studious reading. 


Paul never hesitated to confess his incompetence to 
learn and to comprehend the wisdom of God. He deemed 
one of the satisfactions awaiting him when he was “out 
of the body” and in Paradise that he should no longer 
see through a glass darkly but face to face. He con- 
cealed neither from himself nor from those for whom 
he was sent to proclaim the word of reconciliation, that 
he could not explain satisfactorily man’s involvement 
in this great conflict between good and evil. 

It is this final, complete conquest of the evil and the 
evil one that sets for Christian individuals and Chris- 
tian groups the standards of conduct and the strategy 
of living. There can be no partnerships whereby the 
believer in Christ “does evil” by way of helping good 
to triumph. That sort of action resembles sprinkling a 
fire with gasoline to smother the flames. It does not 
work, because no compromise is possible. 
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“Saree SSeS 


The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
They are corrupt, they have done abominable works, 
there is none that doeth good. Psalm 14:1 

“Atheism is the result of ignorance and pride; of strong 
sense and feeble reason; of good eating and ill-living. 
It is the plague of society, the corrupter of manners, and 
the underminer of property.” 

* * % 


Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who 
shall stand in his holy placeP He that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. Psalm 24: 3, 4 


“Heavenward still, my soul, ascend! 
Thou art one of heaven’s creations; 
Earth can ne’er give aim or end 
Fit to fill thy aspirations; 
And a heaven-enlightened mind 
Ever turns, its source to find.” 


* * * 


Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the 


sheep of my pasture! saith the Lord. 
Jeremiah 23:1 


“For neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will, through heav’n and earth.” 


* * * 


For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 


II Timothy 1:7 


“The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from.” 


* * * 

I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me. 


Galatians 2: 20 


“Not for the hope of glory or reward, 

But even as Thyself hast loved me, Lord, 

I love Thee, and will love Thee and adore, 
Who art my King, my God, for evermore.” 


* * * 


Unto the pure all things are pure; but unto them that 
are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even 
their mind and conscience is defiled. Titus 1: 15 


“A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart.” 


* * * 


Beware of false prophets, which come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. Matthew 7: 15 


“Their friendship is a lurking snare, 

Their honour but an idle breath, 
Their smile the smile that traitors wear, 
Their love is hate, their life is death.” 
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Bad  emakions 


One observes that the value of an individual becomes 
less to the degree that regard for God is diminished. 
The philosophy of Confucius is a moral and national 
philosophy with no word for deity. Russia’s atheism 
and communism in general are anti-religious. In neither 
cult does the one person have the protection and the 
self-valuation that knowledge of God bestows. 


So far as our records show, there is in mankind an 
innate recognition of a plane of life higher than the one 
on which humans dwell. It is manifested to an observer 
in the feeling within him when he looks afar from high 
places and when he breathes the pure air of the moun- 
taintops. There is an impulse to get rid of the weights 
of the earthy. A deeper sensing of the spiritual makes 
him seem unworthy. 


Treachery is the most despicable of crimes. It out- 
ranks murder, although what one might call its damage 
is less. Its heinousness arises from what it betrays, 
namely, confidence in fellow mortals, fellow country- 
men, fellow participants in danger. But when a pastor 
exposes his flock to the demons of temptations, he en- 
dangers their souls and their eternal inheritance. 


Of all the mistakes made by a man in possession of 
temporal authority, that one of which Pontius Pilate 
was the one in error was the gravest. Imagine this 
puppet of the Roman Caesar threatening the Son of God! 

To a finite but similar degree, faith in Christ creates 
the same sort of self-confidence. “If He be for us, who 
can be against us?” 


Our faith in Christ yields results that are capable of 


expression in very startling ways, as for example Paul’s - 


blunt declaration that he was crucified with Christ, and 
is risen with Him. Of course we know that Jesus was 
alone on Calvary, but the objective of His submission 
was the substitution of His own infinite suffering for 
that due sinners. 


One learns to take “with a grain of salt” the com- 
ments of people who are always critical of their fellow- 
men. That they can discern only evil motives indicates 
a deep-seated moral ailment which affects their judg- 
ments as faulty eyes or incorrect glasses impair vision. 
Persons so afflicted should examine themselves and get 
rid of whatever makes them morally “short sighted.” 


False prophecy is the misuse of truth. False prophets 
are those who deliberately assume the appearance and 
place of true messengers in order to satisfy a disordered 
relation to what is good and helpful. They enjoy leading 
their dupes astray. The effect of their labors is negative, 
destructive, harmful. They devour as do wild beasts. 
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To Young People 


An Old Pastor Writes About The Church 
By Dr. Ernest R. McCauley 


IN THINKING about a message for you my thoughts 
keep coming back to one subject. That subject is “The 
Church.” You notice I have spelled The and Church 
with capitals. That is not a mere grammatical or 
rhetorical inaccuracy or embellishment: it is a visible 
expression of the first thought I have for you concern- 
ing our subject. 

When writing or speaking of The Church we mean 
something very distinctive. We have in mind that uni- 
versal, mysticai, divine society which Christ founded; 
that organism into which in all ages and all countries 
Christ is gathering those who are to be saved and trans- 
formed into His likeness—those who, as St. Paul puts 
it, “satisfy God.” That means that the Church is beyond 
the limitations, rules, and regulations of men. It is so 
because if the particular purpose on account of which 
it was established and the unique power and authority 
with which Jesus vested it in order that it might realize 
its mission. 

It is a very serious thing then to speak lightly or dis- 
respectfully of The Church. It is not, like some human 
societies, an organization to which we can attach and 
from which we can detach ourselves at will. Christ 
said, “I have chosen you.” When we accept His choos- 
ing and are incorporated into His mystical body—The 
Church—we are part of a divine organism. We can no 
more join and resign The Church at will, than we can 
join and resign our physical life at will. It is true that 
we can wilfully and maliciously deprive ourselves of 
physical life through suicide. But then this life is over 
once and for all. So we can wilfully and maliciously sin 
against the Holy Ghost, which means spiritual death once 
and for all. How foolish it is for people to talk about 
“resigning from The Church.” That means that they 
are willing to throw away their only chance for an 
eternity of happiness with God. 

To all members of this chosen, mystical society there 
are many happy privileges even in this life, privileges 
and joys which do not belong to, and cannot be appre- 
ciated by, others. These joys and privileges are brought 
to us through the visible, or local church. I trust you 
have experienced some of them. 


A PRAYER FOR THESE DAYS 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


DELIVER us, Lord Jesus Christ, from sin 
Of cold, unpitying indifference 

To all the nameless sufferings intense 

Of these our brethren in the faith, our kin, 
Who overseas their daily lives begin 

In want and tribulation, who commence 
Each task with fear, and have no confidence 
Without, and no security within. 

Bring pity to our hearts that we may give 
To these who hunger and who thirst some gift, 
As Thou hast given us from heaven above. 
Forbid it, Lord, that we self-seeking live 
And never stoop another soul to lift; 
Renew in us the grace of Christian love. 
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Fternity’s Keyword—Reconciliation With God 


A Masterly Article by Prof. E. E. Flack of Hamma Divinity School* 


Part I—WITHIN THE ACTION OF Gop Is THE 
“WIOTIVATION OF REDEMPTION” 


II Cor. 5: 18ff. “And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation .. .” 


Wirutn the action of God lie all the redemptive pro- 
cesses of the Christian faith. “All things are of God...” 
Or, as Moffatt translates the thought, “It is all the doing 
of God, Who has reconciled me to Himself through 
Christ and has permitted me to be a minister of His 
reconciliation.” In this passage the Apostle Paul 
epitomizes in superb expressions the motivation, media- 
tion, and ministration of redemption. The term which 
he employs to crystallize his sublime conception of 
divine action is that of reconciliation—a word that in- 
troduces us immediately to a New Testament point of 
view which lies at the foundation of all our Christian 
thinking. From our point of view it has a particular 
bearing upon the work of Social Missions. 

The text reveals to us, first of all, 


The Motivation of Redemption 


“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self ...” In this statement appear in bold contrast two 
great entities, God and the world. Between the two, 
estranged by sin, flows in our direction an everlasting 
stream of love in Jesus Christ. The whole section of 
Paul’s letter, which is one of the choice passages in the 
New Testament dealing with the atonement, discloses 
something of the depth of the love of God for this fallen 
world. 

Christian faith has handed down a singular view of 
the world, a conception that differs fundamentally from 
the views set forth in Greek and Roman philosophy, 
Gnosticism, Neoplatonism and, in fact, all other systems 
of thought. According to the Christian view, the mate- 
rial universe as it came from the hands of the Creator 
was very good. Matter is not, as many systems of 
philosophy contend, inherently corrupt. Sin is an ac- 
cident, a curse that has come upon the world. The mass 
of humanity constituting the world is by reason of sin 
alienated from God, at enmity with God. Under the 
curse of sin the world has become exceedingly sinful, 
sensuous, and selfish. It craves false pleasures and sets 
up distorted estimates of worldly honor, wealth, and 
power. It fosters social evils of every form in every 
land, no institution or community being entirely free 
from its secularizing power. It is under the dominion 
of the devil; hence under the condemnation of God. That 
there are diabolical forces operative in the world today 
no one would dare deny. According to Paul, “We wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against . . . the rulers of 
the darkness of this world. . .” 

But towering above all other concepts of New Testa- 
ment revelation is that condensed in the thought of John 
3: 16, “God so loved the world that he gave his only 


* The sermon on May 8 in Incarnation Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
Rev. Harold S. Miller pastor, at the installation of C. Franklin Koch, 
D.D., as executive secretary of the Board of Social Missions. 


begotten Son...” Or, as Paul expresses it, “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself .. .” Here- 
in lies the motivation of redemption, the eternal love of 
the Father prompting him to send a Saviour to make 
atonement for the sins of the world. 


A Divine Invasion 


The word reconciliation is very significant. The Greek 
expression (katallage), which occurs fourteen times in 
the New Testament, carries the cosmic connotation that 
God has come into history to remove by an act of love 
the estrangement existing between man and his Maker. 
The passages that present this profound truth point in- 
variably to a process initiated by God alone. In his out- 
going love he became the aggressor in removing the 
barrier set up by sin. Love moved not the offender, but 
the Offended One to act in behalf of the world. When- 
ever the New Testament mentions man in this connec- 
tion, it uses a passive form of the verb, for example, 
“we are reconciled,’ redeemed by his blood, bought 
with a price, saved by grace, renewed by the Spirit, 
sanctified through the truth, or, in other words, drawn 
into the saving action of God through faith. There is 
nothing that concerns redemption that we initiate. “It 
is all the doing of God.” 

Reconciliation means a change, but this transforma- 
tion is not in the nature or character of God, for in him is 
“no variableness neither shadow of turning,” but in man. 
God’s love is eternal and unchangeable. He loved us 
even in our sins, as Paul declares, “God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” But, you say, is not God a God 
of wrath? Most assuredly. He has “revealed his wrath 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men...” But his wrath is inherent in his right- 
eousness, all the judicial requirements of which he met 
potentially out of love for us when he acted in history 
to take away sin. He altered his attitude but not his 
attribute, for his love is absolute. It is the world under 
the curse of sin that must undergo transformation. 
Stirred to the depths of his being by our helpless con- 
dition, God came to our rescue. “Behold, I make all 
things new .. .” God had to help the world. There was 
no other way. “It is all the doing of God.” 


Climax of Sublimity 


This description of the divine invasion of history, 
God’s world-reconciling activity, is one of the sublimest 
expressions in New Testament faith. “Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us .. .” God’s 
love is the singular motivation of Evangelism, Inner 
Missions, Social Welfare, and all other aspects of the 
Church’s service in and to society. Evangelism is not 
man’s zeal, but God’s initiative in the direction of 
awakening, reclaiming, and regenerating the souls of 
men. Christian charity is not human philanthropy, but 
God’s love in action through believing and loving hearts. 
Church social action is not the employment of man- 
made devices for the amelioration of conditions in so- 
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ciety, but God’s grace released through the righteous- 
ness of faith and love leavening life among men. Good 
works are bound to follow faith. The healing streams 
that refresh humanity flow from the throne of God. 

To this profound revelation of grace alone, that “all 
is of grace and grace is for all,” the Christian Church 
has clung tenaciously through the centuries, albeit at 
times impatiently in view of the apparently slow prog- 
ress manifest in the coming of the Kingdom. It is this 
conviction that has called forth in the Church the great- 
est deliverances of her ecumenical councils, the most 
significant symbolism in her art and architecture, and 
the highest harmony of her hymnody. Even the mercy 
exhibited by the state in its vast and complex array of 
eleemosynary institutions and enterprises is motivated 
by the love of God, Who hath not left Himself without 
witness in the world. The grace of God that comes to 
us in the Cross is cosmic in character. “For the love of 
God is broader than the measure of man’s mind, and 
the heart of the eternal is most wonderfully kind.” 


Old Story Needs Re-telling 

In these tragic times through which we are now 
passing the Church needs to sound anew through ex- 
alted preaching and courageous testimony the depths of 
divine love and forgiveness. James Moffatt is correct 
in saying that “few better services could be rendered 
to Christianity in these days than to retain, and if pos- 
sible to restate, the significance of grace as the New 
Testament writers sought to grasp it.” Emil Brunner 
strikes the same high note when he says, “As yet the 
Church has not made a sufficient effort to interpret the 
Gospel to our generation.” 

Looking to revelation in the light of faith, we catch 
a vision of the infinite hosts of heaven commandeered 
for us by the love of God. But how may these illimitable 
resources of righteousness be released for the needs of 
humanity struggling in a world of sorrow, suffering, and 
sin? Obviously, channels are necessary for streams of 
grace to flow out from the throne of God. The Gospel 
is the Good News that God has provided a living, per- 
sonal channel of love and mercy in Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word. 


In the next installment Dr. Flack explains the Mediation of 
Reconciliation. 


LET’S CLEAN OUR OWN HOUSE 
By Martin A. McCrory 


THE need today is not so much solidarity in Prot- 
estantism—but solidarity in our Lutheran faith. Too 
many of our religious leaders are so intent on the estab- 
lishment of interdenominational religious relationships 
that they ignore the need of cleaning their own home, 
creating harmony in their own family, and strengthening 
the ties that have bound us together for centuries. 

The Lutheran Church has never progressed through 
such affiliation because it has all been one-sided—we 
give, the others take. No religious denomination has any- 
thing to offer us that is better than what we have—what 
we have had for centuries—therefore they are willing 
to accept our services. But what do we get in return? 
Of course it is missionary, and we should continue, but 
not to the extent that we neglect our own house and 
thus permit it to fall into disorder. 
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Some of our religious leaders—and we are thankful 
they are in the minority—are too prone to accept, and 
I am sorry to say encourage, their Lutheran people in 
the interdenominational idea that all Protestant re- 
ligions are the same. This is not so, never has been, and 
never will be. Our Lutheran faith is grounded on the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and the existence of a living 
Christ, and this lack of appreciation has caused our 
Lutheran Church temporarily to lose momentum. 

The lapsed members of our Lutheran Church—the 
deterioration of our Lutheran colleges and lack of Lu- 
theran schools must be laid at the doors of this so-called 
religious tolerance and so-called and misapplied Prot- 
estant solidarity, in which our Lutheran Church is the 
loser. 

Ministers ordained to preach the Word of God via our 
Lutheran faith and teachings are responsible for the 
lack of education if they fail to live up to their vow to 
the Church. 

There is no such thing as a democratic religion. It 
breeds discontent, uncertainty, doubt, and lack of growth 
through poor administration. 

The laymen of the Church would welcome solidarity 
in faith, unity in action, and fulfillment of Lutheran 
teachings by our leaders. 

Clean your own house—teach your own faith—prac- 
tice your own Christian principles. The Lutheran faith 
owes no apology nor makes any for its existence. 


[Mr. McCrory is president of the Maryland Synod Brotherhood.] 


LIFE’S LESSONS 
By Ted Hart 


LrEssons we learn as we travel each day 

’Long the fair highway that Life bids us go, 
Sunshine and shadows nor linger nor stay; 

Harsh winds are tempered where’er they may blow. 


Tried teachers, pupils, each—all alike, 
Treasure Life’s lessons because they ring true. 
Nary a page from Life’s book would they strike; 
Neither its mandates nor precepts eschew. 


Toiling each day their niche just to fill, 
Sensing the impress each footstep imparts, 

Faulty grow faultless, surrender the will— 
Wisdom her lessons forever thus charts. 


Lofty or lowly, the great and the small— 
Each willing learner seeks what is best; 

Takes out of Life oft a rise, then a fall, 
Finds each new lesson a practical test. 


Tue barter economics of Europe have produced many 
curious adjustments and devices, but none more strange 
and intriguing than the swapping of Bulgarian gardeners 
for Hungarian girls to act as dancers and hostesses in 
the cabarets of Sofia, Bulgaria’s capital. Since real 
money is not allowed to leave either country because of 
the precarious credit of both nations, this arrangement 
was agreed upon for mutual convenience. Sofia had to 
have the Hungarian dancers; Hungary badly needed 
the Bulgarian gardeners, considered the best in the 
world. An informal clearing house was set up to the 
satisfaction of both countries.—Australian Lutheran. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THESE paragraphs were written on May 30, the day 
titled Memorial Day by a large portion of the people 
living in the United States. It is also known as Decora- 
tion Day, being the annual date on which flags are re- 
newed on the graves of soldiers of the republic and 
when plants and flowers on family burial plots show the 
affection abiding among kinfolk. 

We make no apologies for devoting space in this issue 
to what the day has suggested. Our first reminder was 
by way of the radio: it happened that the voice first 
heard was that of an American woman who was speak- 
ing from France. Her purpose was to tell listeners in 
America concerning Memorial Day exercises in memory 
of men of her and our country whose bodies were given 
burial in European cemeteries. Over only one of these 
there was the Sabbath-like quiet that is due those who 
obeyed to the utttermost their government’s call, and 
to whom their nation will remain grateful. 


REGRET AND GRIEF 

None of our deeper Memorial Day emotions rests 
exclusively on what is abstract or impersonal. They 
who compute the number of lives lost and the mass of 
property destroyed can think in terms of hundreds, 
thousands, millions, billions. But grief and gratitude are 
not so easily detached from names. They who are priv- 
ileged to have the revelation of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, do not sorrow as those who have no hope concern- 
ing them who die in the Lord: we have His authority to 
cherish expectations of a future reassembling in our 
Saviour’s presence. But even where cold, mechanized, 
impersonal philosophies of life have sway, this individual 
realizing of those who are esteemed manages to survive. 

We are not conscious of any inner desire to “debunk 
American history” and take from military and naval 
heroes the credit that has been bestowed upon them. 
Many years have passed since we first read Daniel 
Webster’s speech at the dedication of the monument at 
Bunker Hill’ but we can still picture by means of his 
words that patriot Captain Warren who gave his blood 
not knowing whether or not his cause would prevail 
and a free government be formed. In the family there 
is our own military tradition, which focuses upon the 
parents who as soldier and soldier’s wife endured the 
hardships and survived the hatreds of the War between 
the States. 

IN BATTLE 

But most vividly does Memorial Day bring back to 
us the occurrences of the World War. In the foreground 
among those are what happened to parishioners—to 
young men and young women who enlisted and were 
sent overseas. One of these “was killed in action.” His 
grave is now marked with a white cross in France. The 
second is “back home,” married and in business. We 
met his nearly grown-up son recently; he is now ap- 
proaching manhood. If and when this son reads letters 
written by his father to his grandmother, descriptive of 
sky and landscape as seen from a “listening post” in 
some “no man’s land,” he will hate war but appraise 
next to religion the power of a great government to 
engage its citizens in the voluntary performance of 
commands requiring them to hazard their lives. 

The young woman in France who told her listeners 


about ceremonies in cemeteries was soon followed to 
the microphone by a man, an N. B. C. reporter who 
was speaking to America from Berlin. It was the morn- 
ing round-up of reports from London, Paris, Berlin 
and Washington. What we heard is now ancient history; 
its character you will instantly judge when you recall 
that on May 30 withdrawal of allied troops from the 
Flanders area was in slow and bloody progress. All the 
weapons which modern applications of explosives and 
energy of locomotion have made available were in con- 
stant use. So vivid were the descriptions that one could 
nearly enough visualize the scene and effects of war to 
be appalled. It is natural for us to wonder why God 
permits His creatures to destroy His handiwork with 
such ferocity. 

Among the books in our personal library are two 
that deal with the Prophecy of Isaiah. One volume is 
part of a series that was compiled thirty years ago, 
mostly from English clergymen’s writings and issued in 
America by Scribners under the title, “Great Texts 
of the Bible.” The editor was James Hastings, whose 
Dictionary of the Bible and Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics are still convenient and authoritative books of 
reference. 

Number four of the twenty-five texts from Isaiah 
which are “discussed” by Hastings is the familiar one 
about plowshares and pruninghooks, chapter 2, verse 
4. It reads: 

“And he shall judge between the nations, and shall reprove 
many peoples; and they shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruninghooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

The compilation was made in 1910, when, if we re- 
member correctly, no major wars were in process. 
Nevertheless Dr. Hastings sees in Isaiah’s words more 
a vision than a prophecy such as was announced in a 
later chapter concerning the child that should be born. 
There should be and therefore there may be, he thinks, 
“a world transformed by religion and common sense.” 
From the point of view of common sense the costliness 
and cruelty of wars are cited: one easily discerns the 
force of their negative influence. 


An Unlooked-for Quality 

The second of four points in the discourse is headed, 
“The Moral Value of War,” and believe it or not, the 
writer undertakes to prove that a moral value can be 
claimed. One sentence reveals the nature of this aston- 
ishing argument, “Somehow—who can deny it?—out of 
this debasing and intolerable carnage there rises before 
us a moral character which startles us by its beauty— 
the moral character of the perfect soldier.” A fictional 
character is cited—the Colonel Newcome of Thackeray’s 
great novel, “The Newcomes.” 

Under the heading, “How Are We to Abolish War 
and Preserve Its Moral Value?” the writer contends that 
society must discover how to retain the qualities that 
military training and military functioning develop— 
such as courage, comradeship, discipline, obedience, and 
what the later Middle Ages meant romantically by the 
phrases of knighthood. One reads: “We have got to 
make human society aware how it can secure and retain 
and develop under conditions of unbroken peace all 
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those precious qualities that now go to make the highest 
type of soldierly excellence.” 

The above was published in 1910 and was probably a 
source’ of suggestions to hundreds of clergymen who 
preached a gospel peace until 1914, when the World War 
began, when an industrial era came to an end and when 
after four years an opportunity seemed at hand to sub- 
stitute plowshares and pruninghooks for swords and 
spears. We of 1940 in the United States and Canada 
at least have something to say to the leaders of affairs 
in Europe. It is what the Christian churches and the 
Christian people of our world of today have earned 
the right to say. It is this: “They over there did not keep 
their word. They broke their solemn promises to Wood- 
row Wilson and to the Treaty of Versailles which they 
signed. They promised progressive restrictions of 
armaments but they did not even begin. Instead money 
was borrowed to build lines of fortifications and equip 
vast armies, eventually creating world-wide economic 
disorders. They signed the naval disarmament treaty, 
the pact of Paris, and the Nine Power Treaty relative 
to the Far East, and some of them dodged or ignored 
the provisions of all three, so that these antidotes to 
war lost their values. European leaders did not rebuke 
journalists and writers who misrepresented America’s 
motives and ideals.” 


Nothing Was Learned 

We cite the above because they indicate that the les- 
sons plainly taught by the World War went unheeded. 
It was less the struggle and more the peace that created 
dictators, totalitarianism and national hatreds. 

We admit some partisanship in reciting the above 
well-known and well-proven list of grievances. Our 
regard for America, for Uncle Sam, is not lessened when 
we recall what has happened since 1917. We remind 
you of it with the comment that one can be fooled once 
and not be held so responsible; but to be fooled twice 
makes one share in the penalties of foolishness. We 
have two good reasons for maintaining our neutrality 
at this time. One of them has been indicated and the 
other is unnecessary. 

We suggest also that Christians do not permit them- 
selves to worry about the continued failure of Isaiah’s 
prophecy of no more war. More support of missions 
must be substituted for more ingenuity in inventing 
weapons of destruction, before the prayers for peace 
become appeals to the ear of God instead of loud voices 
in the market places to be heard of men. 


SOMETHING LIKE A GYROSCOPE 

ONE question often heard when a conversation con- 
cerns a trip at sea is, “Are you a good sailor?” The in- 
formation sought has not the slightest reference to the 
management of a ship, nor to arrival at its destination. 
What is in mind is the passenger’s ability to withstand 
the motions of a vessel at sea, when it is beset by winds 
and waves. And if you think the subject an unimpor- 
tant one, you have never been seasick. The fact is that 
ocean travel is seriously dreaded and by many avoided 
because of the inability of the sea and the passengers’ 
digestion to remain on friendly terms. 

While the larger ships are less given to plunging and 
tossing than the smaller ones of past generations, a 
storm while on any of them is able to lessen the attend- 
ance at meals while it lasts and create uneasiness. The 
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most successful means of control of the disturbing 
motion is the installation of a gyroscope. 

The gyroscope was originally a toy which was used 
like a top by children. Then through its development 
into more powerful and more complicated forms, it was 
applied to steering and stabilizing ships. The so-called 
“Iron Mike” is a mystifying piece of machinery seen 
on “the bridge” of an ocean-crossing vessel. It is more 
sensitive than the most skillful human steersman in 
“meeting the seas” and holding the boat on its course. 

But what one sees on the bridge of the vessel is only 
the lesser part of the mechanism. The real steering and 
stabilizing agency is below the part of the ship open to 
passengers. There the true gyro is installed and its 
motor ring kept in motion. It is with reference to this 
set-up that we propose an assertion concerning inter- 
national relations. It is this: practical, desirable, de- 
pendable neutrality is accomplished when a country 
(the United States for example) pursues a process of 
stabilization within itself and thereby attends to its own 
business. The present nation-wide extension of protec- 
tive measures is beyond anyone’s criticism so long as it 
is dictated by and proportioned to the dangers that might 
occur from without. 

There should be no ambiguity of purpose when the 
United States Government proceeds to spend four bil- 
lion dollars on maintaining its equilibrium and objectives 
as a nation. We are not thereby inviting attacks. The 
ship that installs a gyroscope does not “wish” that it 
will encounter bad weather, but should a storm come, 
or should some untrustworthy element appear among its 
instruments of navigation, there is on board what meet- 
ing the emergency requires. 


SYNODS’ REPORTS SHOW PROGRESS 
WE ReaD the returns from the constituent synods of 


‘the U. L. C. A. with care: they indicate along broad 


lines the “state of health” among and within the con- 
gregations. When, for example, the reports of statis- 
ticians show a net increase in membership, one makes 
two proper deductions. First, the pursuit of the church’s 
main work, which is soul winning, continues unabated 
and successful. Second, the fact that we are growing 
even slowly proves that our faith is of the vigor that 
yields conquest over the world. In spite of the tremen- 
dous opposition to propagating the faith in Christ which 
we are commissioned to spread, the power of the Gospel 
is not withdrawn. It continues to inspire and convince 
those who hear it purely preached. We need to recall 
that the church is not the world, though it is in the 
midst of the world, and that war and worldliness do not 
defeat it. 

The total number of Sunday school scholars increases, 
most probably because the higher age groups are en- 
rolled. The Bible classes, or whatever groups contain 
persons fifteen years of age and over, are more numerous 
and more vigorous. There has as yet been no increase 
reported for the nation’s birth rate. Sunday schools and 
congregations grow in spite of fewer births in our homes. 

That there are fewer births is, we, believe, amply 
proven by investigations sponsored by public school 
authorities. But a decline in the general birth rate need 
not have a decline in the number of children enrolled 
in our Sunday schools. The Christian home should not 
be led astray from the vows of the marriage covenant 
by any “ology” or “ism.” 
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Honesty ‘Toward God 


Malachi Advises Square Dealing With God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Malachi 3: 7-18. The Sunday School Lesson for June 23 


Matacut had a rugged, sturdy, straight- 
forward message for his times. Conditions 
were bad with what was left of Israel. 
A better condition was promised if laws 
were obeyed and conduct honorable. The 
prophet found robbery, but advised hon- 
esty. He asked for liberality rather than 
stinginess; for the support of righteous- 
ness rather than complaint against God. 
People found fault with God’s ways, but 
Malachi assured them there soon would be 
a divinely-sent messenger to prepare the 
way for the fulfillment of the prophecy 
about the Messiah. This Messiah would be 
drastic in handling sins. He would offer 
the means of purification and insist on 
their being used. The appeal of Malachi 
was treated with disfavor; it was belittled, 
especially when he called for a return to 
God. With complacent sarcasm the people 
asked what more they must do to return 
to God; they posed as contented with their 
wicked ways. Malachi’s message reads as 
though he had in mind about what we 
observe in our own times. He called for 
right dealing with one another, especially 
in matters of property and reputation. 


“Thou Shalt Not Steal’ 


This was an old commandment. It had 
never been changed or recalled, but it had 
been disobeyed. Stealing had been carried 
up to the awful state of robbing God. Noth- 
ing worse could be imagined. To take from 
a person is bad enough, but to steal from 
God is a climax crime. This was the ac- 
cusation of the people who had been bene- 
ficiaries of God through the centuries. But 
they resented the prophet’s words as an 
insult, a distortion of the truth. Either he 
was misinformed or was deliberately bent 
on disgracing them before God. They chal- 
lenged him to say wherein they had robbed 
God. He had the facts; they had held back 
tithes and offerings which, under the law, 
they were obliged to give. This stinginess, 
this penurious indifference to God, called 
down a curse on the whole nation. Clearly 
the leaders stood in with the people in 
this practice of robbing God. 

But Malachi followed the curse with a 
promise. Their hardships, their failure in 
crops from fields and fruit from vineyards 
would end, and they would have abund- 
ance if they would bring the whole tithe to 
God’s house, thus providing for every need 
in caring for God’s house and the worship 
carried on therein. Such abundance of 
returns for their labors were promised as 
would tax their storage places. God would 
give boundlessly if they measured up to 
their vows. It was not that they did not 
know, but they did not care that they were 
negligent of tithing. Honesty with God in 
this matter was insisted upon; it was the 
only way of regaining their prosperity and 
climbing back into praise of surrounding 
nations. They must put God first, fulfil 
their obligation to Him, and give Him a 
chance to shower His blessings on them. 
They must not be dishonest with God. 


“Thou Shalt Not Bear False 
Witness” 


The awfulness of breaking this com- 
mandment is recognizable when a man 
lies about his fellowman; but what shall 
we think when men lie about God? Malachi 
accuses Israel of bearing false witness 
against God. He was telling them what 
God was saying about them. God’s accusa- 
tion was that their words had been stout, 
strong and violent against Him, under- 
mining the very right of God to lay claim 
to their loyalty. Again with self-satisfied 
sarcasm the people asked what they had 
said against God. They were told that they 
had expressed doubts about the usefulness 
of worshiping and serving Him. They 
claimed it did not pay them enough; they 
got too little profit in return for loyalty to 
God. They had no love in their words, or 
in their tone, as they talked about God. 
They had tried humility and the semblance 
of penitence when they knew their sins 
were being punished. They played the 
hypocrite in a made-up religiousness. They 
were actors only; they did not mean what 
they did. They talked up evil as prefer- 
able to good, saying that the haughty, in- 
different, God-neglecting people were 
happy. They made it appear that the god- 
less were getting on better than the godly. 
So much they said was unfair to God, was 
a bearing of false witness concerning Him 
that they were disqualified for His bless- 
ings. Truly they were dishonest with God 
in saying what they knew was not true. 


“They That Feared the Lord” 


Fortunately there were a faithful few 
who did not ignore God, who believed in 
Him and delighted in His worship, and 
who spoke to one another about His good- 
ness. His name was often on their lips in 
reverent use. They did not take the name 


THINK OF THESE 


LAWBREAKERS seem to succeed; but to 
follow them sooner or later brings failure. 


God’s record may show that more of us 
are robbing Him than we think or are 
ready to acknowledge. 


Eloquent talk against God lacks endur- 
ing quality; at least it produces nothing of 
permanent worth. 


Being dishonest with God is bound to be 
exposed. 


Honesty is the best policy, whether 
dealing with man or God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. Honest Giving. Malachi 3: 7-12. 
T. Facing Reality. Malachi 3: 13-18. 
W. Honesty in Service. Matthew 6: 19-24, 
Th. Dishonest Giving. Acts 5: 1-6. 
F. False Traditions. Mark 7: 6-13. 
Sat. Making a Man Honest. Luke 19: 1-10. 
S. A Picture of an Honest Man. Psalm 15: 1-5. 
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of the Lord in vain. Their fear of God 
was really a sincere, profound reverence 
for Him. To these God promised a reward, 
not based on any bargain they tried to 
drive with Him. God would remember 
them by name, and manifest toward them 
the tender care of a father for a child. A 
better state was sure to come; a condition 
would obtain in which all would acknowl- 
edge the superiority of righteousness over 
wickedness. Ultimately they would all 
learn—even those who had been dishonest 
with God—that what Malachi had told 
them about the folly of trying to deceive 
God and about the wisdom of square deal- 
ing with God, was true. 


NAWAKWA CAMPS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Nawakwa campers are looking forward 
eagerly to another camping period. Many 
registrations have been received, fifteen 
from one church. Each year there are 
many new campers. There are many rich 
experiences in store for them. They will 
spend their camping days in a beautiful 
location with every provision for physical 
comfort and well-being, such as state- 
tested water, excellent sanitary facilities, 
well-balanced meals prepared by an ex- 
perienced chef, a lifeguard at the swim- 
ming pool, a nurse on constant duty, and 
two doctors on call. 

Nine students from widely scattered 
churches and a leader make up each fam- 
ily group. Lifelong friendships have begun 
in cabin families. Naturally, this means 
new outlooks. Since all the faculty and 
leaders are Christian and there is oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems and time for 
spiritual meditation, Christian attitudes 
are formed and tested. Camp represents a 
Christian community that is almost ideal, 
restoring the confidence of the campers, 
and helping them to feel they are not alone 
in maintaining Christian principles. 

All campers participate in the total pro- 
gram, and each finds help and pleasure ac- 
cording to his needs and interest. A pro- 
gram of physical, mental, spiritual and 
social content is planned for different age 
groups during the summer at Camp 
Nawakwa, near Biglerville, in Adams 
County, Pennsylvania. 


Schedule of Camps: 

Intermediate Boys (12-14), one week, June 
17 to 24—$11.00. 

Intermediate Girls (12-14), 
June 24 to July 1—$11.00. 

Due to heavy registration, a second camp 
will be held for Intermediate Girls from 
July 1 to July 8. 

Senior Boys (15-18), two weeks, July 9 to 
July 22—$19.50. 

Senior Girls (15-18), two weeks, July 23 
to August 5—$19.50. 

Young People and Leadership (over 18), 
two weeks, August 12 to August 24— 
$21.00. This camp includes the Parish 
Workers’ Seminar and Laboratory School 
using “Children of the Church” material. 


In each ease, three dollars of the amount 
listed is to be sent in advance as a regis- 
tration fee to Miss LaVene Grove, 2420 N. 
Sixth Street, Harrisburg, Pa., with the re- 
mainder payable on arrival at camp. De- 
tailed information sent on request. 


one week, 


ae 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


HOW TO ENJOY LIFE— 
JESUS’ WAY 


John 15: 9-13 


“THEsE things I have spoken unto you, 
that my joy may be in you, and that your 
joy may be made full.” What a time to 
speak of joy! Jesus had just intimated to 
His disciples that He was being betrayed. 
The awful death of the cross was awaiting 
Him, yet Jesus could speak of joy! 

He was living up to His reputation. The 
disciples of John the Baptist had come to 
Him long before and asked why His dis- 
ciples did not fast as they did? Jesus’ 
enemies made much of His evident joy- 
ousness, calling him a “winebibber” and 
suggesting that life was far too pleasant 
for one who claimed to be religious. Some- 
one has told the story of the nun who was 
in charge of a school. The inspector vis- 
ited the school and then was invited to 
tea. The invitation was refused ungra- 
ciously with the words, “We must not be 
happy, sister.” How many people think of 
religion as a sad business. They do not 
know Jesus! 


The Conquest of Sadness 

“All religions must do something to dis- 
pel their darkness, so definite and so cen- 
tral is the demand of man’s heart for de- 
liverance.” So wrote Wheeler Robinson, 
and another has pictured religion as the 
one antidote for “the abject misery of life, 
the pain, the grief, the anguish, the dis- 
appointment, and, at best, the blighting 
weariness which we all hate and fight 
against and cannot escape.” Surely it is 
the business of Christianity to master our 
troubles, to free our souls from the bur- 
dens that oppress. No religion is worth 
the name that leaves us sad and disheart- 
ened. Why should we be surprised to find 
that Christianity offers the joy of life? 
Where it is real it is always joyous. It is 
a tribute to real Christianity when a 
heathen father can bring his little daughter 
to the mission school and ask that she be 
taught to laugh as the mission children 


laugh. 
The Joy of Jesus 


Jesus was normally happy. There cer- 
tainly was nothing of the forced happiness 
common to our age. It is so tragic to see 
to what lengths our young folks go to find 
happiness. They rush here and there 
madly, they laugh and shout with high, 
nerve-pitched voices, they try every stim- 
ulant that will make them forget their 
boredom and seek every new experience, 
no matter what the danger to their souls. 
The joy of Jesus was not consciously 
sought. It just came out of the fullness of 
His own life. 

He was like the healthy child, overflow- 
ing with good spirits. He was not at the 
mercy of circumstance. Our scripture les- 
son comes. at a time when everything 
seemed against Him. “All through the final 
months of His ministry you can hear the 
click of closing doors around His life, until 


at last they shut Him into the upper room 
to face a terrible tomorrow.” Now hear 
Him, “My joy I give unto you and your 
joy no man taketh from you.” Disciples 
of His today have similar resources of 
happiness. Some of the most joyous Chris- 
tians are the most afflicted. The quiet joy 
of their hearts is so deep within them 
that no surface storms can blast it. Is your 
happiness deep seated like that? 


The Assurance of Faith 


The source of the joy of Jesus lay in the 
sense of God’s Fatherhood. He was sure 
of God. He communed constantly with 
God. It is told of a Scotch pastor that he 
met a shepherd while out walking through 
his parish. The shepherd looked troubled 
and anxious. There was neither a smile 
on his lips nor a twinkle in his eye. His 
greeting was cold and pre-occupied. The 
old pastor stopped him, looked him in the 
eye and said, “Do you know the Father, 
Jamie?” Without waiting for a reply he 
went on with his walk. The shepherd 
stood long looking after him, and then 
went his way. Several months later they 
met again. This time Jamie wore a broad 
smile and greeted the pastor joyously with 
these words, “Now I know the Father, sir.” 
Surely there can be no permanent joy, joy 
that cannot be taken from us, unless it is 
built on the certainty of God. 


The Great Surrender 


For Jesus the Father’s will was His. “My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me” expresses the completeness of His sur- 
render. That which food is to our bodies 
the will of the Father was to the Son. We 
do not think of surrender as the way to 
happiness. The man of the world seeks 
happiness by insisting that others sur- 
render to him. 

Sadhu Sundar Singh is one of the most 
sincere Christian characters missions have 
produced in India or indeed in any coun- 
try. He left all in surrender to Christ. 
These are his words: “I remember the 
night I was driven out of my home, the 
first night! I had to spend it, in cold 
weather, under a tree. Before this, I had 
lived in the midst of luxury in my own 
home. But I remember also the wonderful 
joy and peace in my heart, the presence 
of my Saviour. In the midst of luxuries 
and comforts I could not find peace in my 
heart; but the presence of my Saviour 
changed all suffering into peace, and ever 
since I have felt His presence.” 


Finishing God’s Assignments 

Another source of the joy of Jesus was 
His assurance that the work laid out for 
Him by the Father was being completed. 
“It is finished” were not the words of a 
defeated man. They were the victorious 
words of One Who had won in the battle 
of life. Any real man will rejoice in a 
well-completed task. Watch the youthful 
student taking a finished paper to the 
teacher. Eyes shine, steps are full of 
spring, and it is hard to keep from hum- 


ming a tune. The assignment is done, and 
well done. 

There is joy in the vocation to which we 
have been called by God. Every task well 
done should add to our happiness. The 
surgeon completeing a successful opera- 
tion, the farmer completing his ploughing 
or his sowing or his reaping, the student 
completing his lessons, the banker com- 
pleting an honest business transaction, the 
housewife completing the spring cleaning, 
the roll of task-finishers is unending and 
each one has found joy in worthy work 
well done. This is the meaning of the re- 
wards of the parable, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant; over a few things 
thou hast been faithful; over many things 
will I now place thee; enter thou into the 
joy of the Lord.” 


The Joy of Unselfishness 


Living for others makes the conscious 
quest for happiness impossible. It is in 
self-forgetful service that we find true joy. 
This was Jesus’ way of life. 

“All who joy would win must share it, 

Happiness was born a twin.” 
The other evening among some of the 
older songs popular a few years ago we 
heard this refrain: 

“I want to be happy, 

But I won’t be happy, 

Till I make you happy, too.” 

What a simple rule for happiness! Yet 
how hard it seems to be for us to accept it. 
We search and struggle for happiness when 
happiness would be ours if we lived for 
others. It is a by-product of unselfish 
service. 

Certainty of Victory 

With the world in its present state of 
dreadful uncertainty it is hard to be truly 
happy. Yet Jesus did not allow the world 
conditions of His day to unsettle His quiet 
calm. His world was a worse world than 
ours. “Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world” is the faith of Jesus. Can we 
share that faith? There will be no hap- 
piness unless we do. We must believe in 
the power of goodness, in the unconquer- 
ableness of love. In spite of every evidence 
of the might of anti-Christian forces in 
the world today, we must believe that 
spiritual forces will ultimately win. With- 
out this faith we can never find the joy of 
Jesus, 

* * ca * 

To Leavers: Topic date, June 23. Here 
are two rules for a happy life. Are they 
complete? Do they leave anything out? 
Can we build a better rule? “To be sat- 
isfied with your position, to despise noth- 
ing but falsehood and meanness, to be kind 
of heart, to think seldom of your enemies 
and often of your friends, and to be much 
in God’s out-of-doors.” Van Dyke Z. “To 
be honest and kind, to earn a little and 
spend a little less, to renounce without 
being embittered, to keep a few friends 
without capitulation, and above all to keep 
friends with oneself.” R. L. Stevenson. 
Next topic: Christian Missions, Their Place 
and Our Responsibility. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


AGAIN “BLOCK BOOKING” 


In Its Favor 
Richmond, IIl. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

IN RESPONSE to the recent article, “Tell 
the Committee,’ may I refer your readers 
to quotations from an article published in 
the National Lutheran by Ted Stump who, 
at the date of the article, December 1937, 
was secretary of the Motion Picture De- 
partment of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil? 

“There has been much agitation in re- 
cent years against what is known as ‘Block 
Booking’ and ‘Blind Selling’ in the motion 
picture industry. Various church bodies 
have passed resolutions condemning it and 
efforts have been made to eliminate it 
through legislation in many states and in 
Congress. 

“‘*Block Booking’ is in reality a sub- 
scription to the film service of a distributor 
very much like subscribing to a magazine. 
When we subscribe to a magazine we are 
actually subscribing to whatever stories 
and articles the publisher decides to print. 
This is both ‘Block Booking’ and ‘Blind 
Selling, for we don’t know what we are 
going to get, other than that this magazine 
was satisfactory in the past and we there- 
fore have every reason to believe that it 
will be satisfactory for another year. Sim- 
ilarly, if a theatre manager has approved 
the pictures produced by a film com- 
pany in the past, he can reasonably sup- 
pose that this company will continue to 
give him satisfactory pictures for another 
year, so he subscribes for the service. In 
the smaller towns the exhibitor need not 
subscribe for the entire service but may 
reject anywhere from one of three to every 
other picture released. In the larger towns 
and in cities where the exhibitor does sub- 
scribe for the entire block even he is per- 
mitted a 10 per cent rejection, and in all 
instances an exhibitor has the privilege 
of paying for a picture without playing it. 

“At the risk of heaping coals of fire on 
my head, I am going to uphold the prac- 
tice of ‘Block Booking’ and ‘Blind Selling,’ 
although I realize that there are many 
both in and out of the church who oppose 
it strongly. The removal of this disputed 
trade practice may be highly desirable 
theoretically, but practically it would not 
bring about the desired result—that of 
forcing the production of pictures with 
only a high moral standard. 

“There are many reasons why this agita- 
tion is not well grounded. In the first 
place, the logical and proper point at which 
to eliminate any possible evil in a motion 
picture is at the source of production. 
Once a film is produced and made avail- 
able for distribution it is very difficult to 
control, and if it is violative of right moral 
standards it is an ever present menace. 
Many exhibitors are far more interested 
in the box office receipts than they are in 
the moral aspects of the pictures shown. 
If a film is produced in conformity with 
right moral principles, then there is nothing 
more to worry about. Much more good 
can be accomplished by exerting our in- 
fluence at the source of production. 


“It may be of interest to note that prior 
to the passage of the Quota Act in Great 
Britain in 1927, many well-meaning peo- 
ple supposed, as is now the case here, 
that the abolition of ‘Block Booking’ would 
automatically improve the quality of mo- 
tion pictures. Several years after the pas- 
sage of this act, which, of course, abolished 
‘Block Booking’ in England, a distinguished 
staff of specialists, financed by the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Fund, made an ex- 
haustive study of the motion picture in its 
relation to community life and published 
the results under the title, ‘The Film in 
National Life.’ This study showed con- 
clusively that the abolition of ‘Block Book- 
ing’ had not changed the quality of motion 
picture standards one particle, but only 
operated to increase the cost of film dis- 
tribution and exhibition. 

“Block Booking’ and ‘Blind Selling’ as 
a trade practice in the motion picture in- 
dustry unquestionably leave much to be 
desired, but agitation for its removal as a 
means of raising the moral standards of 
motion pictures is, in our opinion, an 
error. The only logical method of gaining 
this objective is by exerting influence at 
the source of production and, equally im- 
portant, support the better class of pic- 
tures at the box office, which is the pulse 
of the industry.” 

Tue LuTHERAN could serve the cause of 
better motion pictures in a really practical 
way by recommending every week ap- 
proved pictures. Whatever laws are passed, 
unless the people see the good pictures 
and refuse to see the bad ones, there will 
be no change in quality. There is danger 
that the Neely Bill would work hardship 
on the church’s use of motion pictures in 
her own program. “Block Booking” and 
“Blind Selling” are almost necessary to 
the efficient distribution of motion pictures 
in the church field. JoHN W. GABLE. 


Against the Practise 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Or course the Big Eight is able to make 
out a plausible case for its practises; other- 
wise it could hardly have kept the bill 
proposing to outlaw block booking and 
blind selling from becoming law long 
since! 

Here are what seem to me pertinent 
comments on the situation and on Mr. 
Gable’s paragraphs: 

1. Comparing block booking to an in- 
dividual’s subscribing for a magazine does 
not seem sound. If there were in the 
United States eight large publishing 
houses, working in closest co-operation— 
to all practical purposes, a “‘trust”—each 
printing fifty or a hundred magazines, and 
you, Mr. Editor, were the local news 
dealer, compelled to take the whole output 
(block) of any publisher you made a con- 
tract with, and your sales counters pro- 
vided room for only 200 magazines, and 
you could hardly do other than purchase 
the output of only two or three of the 
“Big Eight”’—now that would be a com- 
parable picture! For your patron, wanting 
a magazine not in the block you had con- 
tracted for, could not get it, and to his 
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insistent request for it, your answer, as 
dealer, would be, “I can’t help it; if I 
could buy the magazine you want, without 
taking that other publisher’s whole block, 
I'd gladly do it. But the rule is, ‘All or 
none!’ and I haven’t the capital, nor the 
customers, nor the space on my shelves 
to do that! You will have to take what I 
have, or give up reading!” 

2. The Neely Bill and its advocates are 
not at the moment concerned with coercing 
the motion picture industry to produce 
only “morally good” pictures, but with im- 
plementing the more immediate and demo- 
cratic principle of letting a community 
and its leaders bring whatever pressure 
they can command to bear upon the local 
exhibitor to show the kind of pictures the 
community wants. At present the ex- 
hibitor quite rightly excuses himself on 
the ground that his hands are tied. Only 
if he were free to buy pictures without 
contracting for whole blocks, and had be- 
fore him intelligent synopses of pictures 
soon to be released, could he meet the 
demands of his patrons. That the Neely 
Bill means to effect. 

3. “Theatre chains,” under control of the 
trust, are not subject to block booking. 
The industry plainly believes that block 
booking is not good for its own theatres! 
Sauce for the goose should be sauce for 
the gander! 

4. Certainly the theatre owner may buy 
as many whole blocks as he pleases, pay- 
ing for all, but showing only those he 
chooses to show. But his pocketbook re- 
bels; it cannot long manage that! And the 
10 per cent credit allowance is only a sop; 
magazine shops may return unsold goods! 

5. Local, independent theatre owners are 
against block booking and blind selling. 
I’ve talked with some and have had not 
one kind word for the practises referred 
to. The Allied Independents are militantly 
against them as an official association, and 
right now are in the midst of a most active 
campaign to get the Neely Bill out of com- 
mittee, so that it may be passed by the 
House and become law before Congress 
adjourns. 

6. Of course Mr. Gable is right about 
how moral standards are bettered; it is 


-done by educating and christianizing the 


community’s citizens, youth especially. 
The Neely Bill, if made law, will not make 
the movies moral, but it will give to the 
community the opportunity of deciding, 
effectively, how moral it wants its movies 
to be. Then will come the Church’s real 
opportunity to educate in this field! 

7. Mr. Gable offers no supporting argu- 
ment for his fear that the Neely Bill will 
work a hardship on the Church’s own free 
use of motion pictures, or for his statement 
that the practises it seeks to outlaw are 
almost necessary for the Church in this 
field. I see no ground for these opinions. 

Many of us have been much interested 
in the progress of this anti-block-booking 
legislation. I’m more than ever persuaded 
of its worth when I remind myself that a 
great host of educational and civic lead- 
ers, without axes to grind, are for the Neely 
Bill, and many nationally strong civic and 
educational associations, too; and that the 
opposition, mighty and vociferous all the 
time, at Washington, and elsewhere, is the 
Big Eight and its cohorts—never the in- 
dependents! CuaRLES B, FoEtscuH. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


GUSTAV ADOLF THE GREAT 


By Nils Ahnlund. Translated from the 
Swedish by Michael Roberts. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., and the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, New 
York. Price, $3.00. 


A timely volume is this by a native 
Swede, an authority on Swedish history, 


and professor of history at the university, 


at Stockholm. This biography is no dry 
statement of facts, but is written with sym- 
pathetic understanding of this great Swed- 
ish warrior, king, and champion of Prot- 
estantism. The author deals with his sub- 
ject under the headings: The Way to the 
Throne, Gustav Adolf’s Marriage, The Man 
and the Monarch, The Swedish Estates, 
The Problem of the Baltic, The Protestant 
Cause, Gustav Adolf the Great. 

In these pages we benefit by the re- 
search work of the author and learn much 
of this great king whose reign was short 
and who died young, but whose accom- 
plishments for Sweden and the Lutheran 
Church are felt to the present day. The 
book is an excellent evaluation of Gustav’s 
worth to the world of his day and to the 
church and world of today. The material 
is authentic and the style is gripping and 
convincing. The story is one of action. 
Gustav Adolf is a hero who deserves to 
be held before the eyes of the world, espe- 
cially in these days of war and strife, when 
upholders of the right and defenders of 
the faith are sorely needed. 

How great a character was this Gustav 
Adolf is shown by the fact that upon re- 
ceiving news of his death at Luetzen, “a 
tempest of lamentation broke out all over 
the Protestant world, silencing the dissen- 
sions of the moment. Even in the camp 
of his opponents there were not a few 
who heard the news with emotion. They 
knew that a great figure in world history 
had passed from them. What did the 
future hold, now that he was gone?” In a 
memorial sermon “he was placed next to, 
if not before, the martyr Stephen, for if 
he who allowed himself to be stoned for 
the sake of Christ was a martyr, how 
much more so was he who bore so many 
wounds on his dead body.” 

This biography is illustrated and care- 
fully indexed, thus making it a ready 
reference book. M. G. Horn. 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES 


By A. Milton Smith. Revell Company, 
New York. Pages 172. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a chapter on each of the dis- 
ciples. The book is the outgrowth of ser- 
mon outlines used “for my own pulpit,” 
says the author. Two difficulties evidently 
faced him in preparing the material for 
book form: For some there was too much 
material, so that hardly more than a 
skimming of the Biblical record could be 
used; for others, the obscure members of 
the twelve, there was too little material 
to make a satisfactory biography and 
analysis without going pretty far afield. 
But the author has been true to each of 


the twelve. He has dragged in nothing 
irrelevant or not logically deduced from 
available records, to get enough to write, 
for example, about James the son of 
Alphaeus, and Simon called Zelotes, two 
whom we consider lesser apostles. 

Keen analysis of character traits is made, 
and the place of each in the group of dis- 
ciples, whether for great things or small, 
has proper recognition. The author is fair 
with Thomas, called Didymus, and has 
some fine comments on “the plight of poor 
Judas.” D. Burt Smiru, 


THE MINISTER’S ANNUAL FOR 1940 


By Joseph McCray Ramsey. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Pages 576. 
Price, $2.00. 


This is Volume 12 of “The Minister’s 
Annual.” The author is the distinguished 
editor of The Expositor and Homiletic 
Review and has also been the editor of 
the entire series of Annuals since 1929. It 
is intended to be helpful to the pastor in 
his entire program of services. In addition 
to sermonic material there are treatments 
of the Uniform Sunday School Lessons, 
suggestions for mid-week talks, bulletin 
board slogans, illustrations for various 
purposes, and the like. The material is 
well indexed, and coming from many 
sources varies as to value accordingly. 

It may be of interest to note that there 
are eleven of our U. L. C. A. pastors who 
have contributed to the sermon materials 
this year. For busy pastors this is one of 
the very best of the annuals of its kind. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


BEHOLD THE SAVIOR IN SACRED 
ART 


By Adam Fahling. Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, 
$1.00. 


The author, pastor of a Lutheran church 
in Detroit, has based this series of Lenten 
sermons upon some famous religious 
paintings inspired by the Passion of Christ. 
The paintings are daVinci’s “Last Supper,” 
Prell’s “Corruption of Judas,’ Hofmann’s 
“Christ in Gethsemane,” Harrach’s “Peter’s 
Denial,” Munkacsy’s “Christ Before Pilate,” 
Ciseri’s “Ecce Home,” and Munkacsy’s 
“Christ on Calvary.” Each sermon includes 
a brief meditation on appropriate Bible 
passages, and a helpful description of one 
of the pictures, its original, its painter, 
and its points of interest. 

Each meditation is preceded by a full- 
page reproduction of the picture and an 
appropriate poem. When these sermons 
were preached each person present was 
given a copy of the picture used as a basis 
for the message. Although Lent 1940 is 
past, these messages and suggestions will 
be valuable in acquainting Christians with 
the life of Christ in any year. 

M. G. Horn. 
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STOP SIGN 


on a Sunday 
morning 


Help the traveler to find his 
Church. Remind him of the 
Opportunity to worship. 


ean aie 
Wlarker 


The Road Marker not only directs 
the traveler in search of a Lutheran 
Church, but is also a constant re- 
minder to all who pass that a place 
of worship is near. 


Placed along a main highway, this 
marker will lead many to turn 
aside for spiritual refreshment. 


1 Marker with selected Imprint, 
$7.50; 2 Markers with identical 
Imprint, $7.00 each; Markers 
without imprint, $5.00 each. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO COLUMBIA, S. C. PITTSBURGH 
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THE LUTHERAN 


The Chapel of the Living Word 


Chapel Dedicated in Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia 


A PLACE of worship has been consecrated 
in the Muhlenberg Building, headquarters 
of the United Lutheran Publication House. 
The building, which is the busy workshop 
of many departments vital in the life of 
our Church, now has its place of prayer 
where noonday services may be conducted 
and which will always be open for private 
devotion. 

Dedication took place May 28. The serv- 
ice was conducted by Dr. S. W. Herman, 
president of the Board of Publication. The 
address was given by Dr. F. H. Knubel. 
Many leaders in the life of the Church 
attended the service. 

The chapel is on the fifth floor of the 
Muhlenberg Building. It was designed by 
Norman Mansell, in Colonial style. 
mural painting, 40 x 60 inches, used in the 
reredos, was executed by Mary Sturmer 
Jones. The mural consists of a central 
panel picturing the Saviour, with six side 
panels illustrating scenes from the life of 
Jesus. 

A two-manual Moller organ has been 
installed. Woodwork was by Charles Dunn. 
The chapel seats eighty. 

“The Word is all that does live,” said 
Dr. Knubel in commenting on the name 
chosen, The Chapel of the Living Word. 


H. TORREY WALKER, MANAGER OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


“iverything else dies. Only the Word re- 
mains vital.” Dr. Knubel said that to ded- 
icate any place of worship is hypocrisy 
unless those who take part in such ded- 
ication use the occasion for consecrating 
themselves anew to worship and service. 

Music for the dedication was provided 
by a choir consisting of members of the 
Publication House staff. The organist was 
Dr. Ernest T. Allen, organist of St. John’s 
Church, Melrose Park. 

A chapel for the Muhlenberg Building 
was one of the first proposals made by 
Mr. H. Torrey Walker after he became 
manager of the Publication House October 
1, 1939. Plans were submitted to the Board 
of Publication at its meeting October 17, 
1939. Construction has been under way 
for three months. 

There has long been a chapel in the 
Church House in New York City, head- 
quarters of the United Lutheran Church, 


A: 


and in the Chicago branch office of the 
Publication House. Need for a place of 
worship in the Philadelphia building has 
long been felt. 

The first project being attempted in 
sound recording is preparation of records 
of the Common Service. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Luther D. Reed, representing 
the Common Service Book Committee, and 
Dr. Gomer Rees, representing the Com- 
mittee on Church Music, a recording has 
been made by Trinity Church Choir of 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Board Plans Program 


During recent months the Board of Pub- 
lication has studied carefully its program 
of publication as it has developed in the 
last twenty years. A plan has. been de- 
veloped for a series of books calculated to 
meet the needs of the Church. The neces- 
sary authorship for such books is being 
sought. Mechanical facilities in the print- 


DR. S. W. HERMAN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION OF 
THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
WHO DEDICATED 
CHAPEL, AND 
DR. F. H. KNUBEL 
WHO MADE THE 
DEDICATORY 
ADDRESS 


Photographs by The 
Philadelphia Record 


CHANCEL IN CHAPEL RECENTLY DEDICATE 
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ing department needed for service to the 
Church are being provided. 

The field of audio-visual education is 
being studied. Plans are under way for 
stocking carefully selected materials of 
proper standards for use of our churches 
in this field. 

Reorganization of the staff has been ef- 
fected, with the addition of two indi- 
viduals, Edmund Wilson Jones as art 
director and the Rev. G. Elson Ruff as an 
editor. 

Equipment for offset lithography has 
recently been installed in the printing de- 
partment of the Publication House. It is 
believed this equipment will greatly facil- 
itate the use of color in periodicals pub- 
lished by the Board. Among new material 
to be produced by the offset process will 
be a series of church bulletins for every 
Sunday, outside pages conveying informa- 
tion closely related to the interests of the 
Lutheran Church and inside pages left 
blank for calendars and announcements, 
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Seminarians Complete Studies 


Philadelphia and Hartwick Commencements Attract Large Congregations 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


THE seventy-sixth annual commencement 
of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
took place May 16. That day will be re- 
membered as the only day upon which 
rain fell in a period of nearly two weeks! 
But despite the weather the attendance 
was equal to, or greater than, the average. 
The commencement exercises were held in 
the large St. Michael’s Church, a few 
blocks from the seminary, W. Karl Hem- 
sath, D.D., ’13, pastor. The church was 
filled to capacity, many being compelled to 
stand. Several hundred chairs were added 
to the normal seating capacity. The full 
Matin Service was used. The Seminary 
Choir, under the direction of Assistant 
Professor George R. Seltzer, Ph.D., ’28, 
distinguished itself by the devotionally 
artistic manner in which The Service and 
special numbers were sung. During the 
course of the service the choir sang, “O 
Lord, Increase My Faith,” by Orlando Gib- 
bons, and “The Lord Is a Man of War,” 
by G. F. Handel. The Rev. H. Oscar 
Schlessman, Jr., ’33, was the organist for 
the occasion. The address to the graduat- 
ing class was made by the Rev. Dr. N. R. 
Melhorn, editor of THe Lutueran. The 
address was a straightforward presenta- 
tion of the great fact that there is never a 
time, especially in these days, when the 
pastor is not a prophet. 


Graduates and Degrees 


Twenty-two students were graduated: 
Gottfried E. Alberti, Philadelphia; Guy 
Brown, Orwigsburg; Alvin H. Butz, Jr., 
Allentown; Oswald Elbert, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Wilton D. Ernst, Nova Scotia, Canada; 
Milton B. Faust, Frazer; Theodore L. 
Fischer, Philadelphia; Carroll O. R. Fritze, 
Nova Scotia, Canada; Harold R. Gietz, 
Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Luther A. 
Gruver, Pipersville; Herbert D. Hrdlicka, 
New York, N. Y.; Luther J. Linn, Tre- 
mont; George Machadjik, Topton; Law- 
rence M. Reese, Silverdale; John L. Reiner, 
Pitman; Clarence R. Schaffer, Dalmatia; 
J. Allen Snyder, Jr., Allentown; John P. 
Stump, New Castle; Willard G. Weida, 
New Tripoli; Robert E. Wolff, Cowansville; 
Charles K. Wynkoop, Palmyra, N. J.; 
Israel A. S. Yost, Phoenixville. 

The Rev. Dewitt Edward Wright of 
Alhambra, Calif., was graduated as of the 
class of 1923. 

Eighteen graduates of this and other 
seminaries received the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity: Fred S. Blank, 738; Samuel 
Boerstler, ’24; Paul W. H. Eydt; Lester E. 
Fetter, 38; Mark O. Heller, ’24; Hubert J. 
Henrich, ’38; Robert J. Keeler; William J. 
Leifeld, 39; Andrew Mazak, ’27; James T. 
Powers, 39; Frank E. Radcliffe, ’38; John 
N. Ritter, 39; H. Earl Schlotzhauer, ’39; 
Francis A. Shearer, ’27; Charles A. Snyder; 
Byron R. Stauffer, 37; Eldred K. Stauffer, 
32; Jacob W. Thomas, ’37. 

Nine were granted the degree of Master 
of Sacred Theology: Charles E. Fisher, ’33; 
W. Chester Hill, ’23; Ragnar Kjeldahl; 
Allen A. Koch; R. Elmer Kramer, ’29; 
Erwin Mueller; Charles A. Platt; Bela 
Shetlock, ’20; John E. Sjauken. ’34. 


The diplomas and degrees were awarded 
by President Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., 
95. 

A Goodly Fellowship 


Promptly at 11.00 o’clock the academic 
procession formed in the Parish House of 
St. Michael’s Church. The procession was 
led by the vested choir of the seminary. 
Juniors, Middlers, Seniors, graduate stu- 
dents, candidates for degrees, faculty, 
members of the Board of Directors, and 
a numerous company of the alumni of the 
institution followed in order. 

Dr. E. Clarence Miller, president of the 
Board of Directors, in his usual happy 
manner welcomed the families and friends 
of the graduates, and the friends of the 
seminary, expressing the good wishes of 
the Board for the future usefulness and 
happiness of the graduates. 

Due to the heavy rain the afternoon 
exercises, under the auspices of the Alumni 
Association, were held in the Seminary 
Chapel instead of on the campus. The Rev. 
Dr. W. Karl Hemsath, president of the 
Alumni Association, presided. The ad- 
dresses which featured the afternoon ex- 
ercises were made by Ambrose Hering, 
D.D., 710, of New York; and George E. 
Eichler, Ph.D., of Northampton, Pa. The 
choir sang three a cappella choruses, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Seltzer: “O Spirit 
of the Living God,” J. S. Bach; “The 
Legend of the Christ Child,” P. I. Tschai- 
kovsky; and “Now Thank We All Our 
God,” J. S. Bach. 


Memorials Unveiled 


Preceding the service in the chapel, 
bronze tablets were dedicated to the mem- 
ory of President Charles M. Jacobs, Profs. 
C. Theodore Benze and John C. Seegers. 
The tablets are set in the walls of Library 
Hall along with memorials to other de- 
ceased professors. The tablet to the mem- 
ory of President Jacobs was the gift of the 
graduating class. Theodore L. Fischer, 
president of the class, presented this tablet. 
The tablet in memory of Dr. Benze is the 
gift of the Board of Directors, and the 
presentation was made by the Rev. Dr. 
John C. Fisher, ’07, a member of the Board. 
The Alumni Association gave the tablet in 
memory of Dr. Seegers, the presentation 
being made by the Rev. Dr. W. Karl Hem- 
sath. The tablets were accepted for the 
seminary by President Reed. 

For the accommodation of guests a 
luncheon was served in the Refectory and 
a large tent erected for the purpose. 

Applications now on file indicate the 
probability that the class entering next 
September will be much larger than the 
class which was just graduated. 


HARTWICK SEMINARY 


Tue one hundred forty-third com- 
mencement of Hartwick Seminary was 
held in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 83 
Christopher Street, New York, the Rev. 
E. J. Mollenauer pastor, Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 8. 

The senior class consisted of Messrs. 
Hans B. Jentsch, Walter J. Vierling, and 
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Norman A. Wilson. Mr. Vierling has been 
called as pastor of the Lutheran Church 
in Middleburg, N. Y. Mr. Wilson is as- 
sistant pastor of Kenilworth Baptist 
Church, which is located in the City of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The following persons were given the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, each hav- 
ing completed twelve units of resident 
graduate work and written a satisfactory 
thesis: the Rev. Paul E. Arnold, St. Paul’s 
Church, Utica, N. Y.; the Rev. Frank L. 
Golnick, Church of the Atonement, One- 
onta, N. Y.; the Rev. J. Edward Vesper, 
Redeemer Church, Queens Village, L. L, 
N. Y.; the Rev. W. J. Wiltenberg, Con- 
cordia Church, Bronx, N. Y.; Mr. George 
F. Saunders, B.S. 


Degrees Conferred 


The degree of Master of Theology was 
conferred on the Rev. Norman A. Wilson. 
The degree of Doctor of Theology was 
given to the Rev. Lars P. Qualben, Ph.D., 
pastor Zion Church, Port Richmond, N. Y. 

The Rev. Arnold Frederick Keller, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, Utica, 
N. Y., and the Rev. Arthur H. Schmoyer, 
pastor of Zion Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
honoris causa. 

The Scripture lessons were read by the 
Rev. William Jentsch, Ph.D., pastor of 
Kreuzgemeinde Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Henry C. Freimuth, St. John’s Church, 
Bronx, N. Y. The choir of this church, 
under the leadership of Mr, H. Edward 
Krause, furnished special music. The 
Hayunga Scholarships, endowed by Dr. 
Herman E. Hayunga, founder of the Lu- 
theran Hospital, New York, were given to 
Mr. Walter J. Vierling and Mr. George F. 
Saunders. 

Announcement of the opening of the 
seminary for the autumn session Septem- 
ber 17 was made by President W. H. Bruce 
Carney. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


First place in the nation goes to Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, in the an- 
nual view-book contest, as decided by 
judges at the April 1940 convention of the 
American College Publicity Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The book entitled, “Wittenberg for the 
Student,” received honorable mention at 
the 1938 convention and was re-submitted 
to the 1940 convention with a four-color 
cover page. 

The Association, composed of 450 mem- 
bers from American universities and col- 
leges, awarded a trophy of a bronze figure 
representing knowledge. It is a permanent 
trophy. 

George C. Izenour, graduate of Witten- 
berg College, Class of 1934, since con- 
structor of the $100,000 light organ in the 
Federal Building of the San Francisco 
Fair, has just received a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation grant of $19,500 for two years’ re- 
search at Yale into the application of con- 
sole control of stage lighting. 

Dr. Maurice J. Neuberg, professor of 
education at Wittenberg, and director of 
personnel, has been honored by election 
to the consulting section of the American 
Psychological Association. 
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ON THE WING IN WASHINGTON, 
By Milton J. Bieber, D D. 


In a recent issue of the Washington 
Post, a cartoon headed, “Speaking of Per- 
sonal Questions,” represents the census 
enumerator appearing before President 
Roosevelt at the White House door and 
asking him, “What do you consider your 
permanent home?” It does not give the 
President’s answer; but the 


White House 


to date has its thirty-first temporary pres- 
idential occupant since 1800, when John 
Adams became its first resident. 

The White House, called at first the 
“President’s Palace,” the “President’s Man- 
sion,” and more often the “Executive Man- 
sion,” was only partly completed in 1800 
though the cornerstone had been laid in 
1792. George and Martha Washington in- 
spected it early in 1799. 

Abigail Adams, the first “First Lady” of 
the White House, was not at all impressed 
with her new home, having lived in luxury 
and comfort in New England; and in Phila- 
delphia where the United States capital 
had been temporarily located. The 
Adamses came to a lonely, unfinished 
dwelling surrounded by workmen’s shacks 
and eighty acres of barren fields. The 
house was cold, damp, cheerless and 
scantily furnished. No wonder she hung 
the family wash in the East Room! The 
room was simply empty space and she had 
to hang her wash somewhere! 

The Executive Mansion was still unfin- 
ished and the grounds unimproved when 
Thomas Jefferson arrived. But the builder 
of “Monticello“ and the “Father of Clas- 
sical Architecture in America,’ consider- 
ably improved conditions and made the 
palace at least habitable. Jefferson was a 
widower, but on state occasions he invited 
charming Dolly Madison, wife of the Sec- 
retary of State, to act as First Lady. Mis- 
tress Dolly knew how to entertain, and 
for eight years the receptions at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion were “the talk of the 
town” and of the nation, and were even 
heralded at foreign courts. And when 
Dolly Madison for eight years more was 
First Lady in her own right, her balls, 
dinners and soirees, and her entertainment 
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of delighted epicures, diplomats, opponents, 
and provincial guests, marked her as the 
most brilliant hostess the White House has 
ever had. During her social reign the 
palace was the scene of the first marriage, 
when her sister, a Mrs. Washington, be- 
came the wife of Judge Thomas Todd of 
Kentucky, March 11, 1811. 

The War of 1812 with England rudely 
interrupted matters in the Capital when 
General Robert Ross for a brief period 
overran the town, burned the public build- 
ings, and with them the almost completed 
President’s Mansion and its furniture, and 
many papers. However, the alert and 
courageous Dolly Madison saved, through 
the back door, valuable state papers, much 
silver, china, and the great portrait of 
George Washington. Only the outer walls 
were left standing. But building on the 
original plans was soon begun, and when 
the Madisons moved out and the Monroes 
moved in, March 4, 1817, the mansion was 
for the first time really complete. The 
original walls of gray limestone, quarried 
near by in Virginia, darkened by the 
smoke of the fire, were covered with a 
dazzling white paint, and since then the 
President’s Mansion has been known as 
the White House. 


Changes 


Successive Presidents and their First 
Ladies had their own ideas and taste in 
furniture, decorations, and renovations; 
and from time to time mixed accumula- 
tions, no longer up-to-date, were dis- 
carded. When the fastidious Chester A. 
Arthur became President in 1887, he sent 
away twenty-four carloads and furnished 
the mansion with his own ideas of pres- 
idential grandeur. 

Theodore Roosevelt in 1902 was granted 
$100,000 to refurnish and renovate the 
White House; and since then a dignified 
and systematic scheme of furnishing has 
been followed. During the years the fol- 
lowing improvements had been made: in 
1833 pipes replaced pumps; in 1848 gas was 
introduced; in 1853 came city water and a 
central heating plant; in 1878, bath tubs 
and telephones. On Christmas Eve a fire 
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almost destroyed the entire building. To- 
day the White House is completely mod- 
ernized. By excavating, a basement has 
been added, giving the White House four 
stories without altering the original plan. 
There are now sixty rooms, each with fire- 
places; and seven large baths and nu- 
merous smaller ones on each floor. The 
grounds have become a beautiful park with 
rolling green lawns, flower beds, gardens, 
and eighty different varieties of trees. 
These grounds are open to the public 
through eight gateways. 


The Floors and Rooms 


The ground floor or basement, excavated 
some years ago, has four important rooms: 
chinaware room; room for the President’s 
presents; library, containing the books sent 
to the Presidents from various authors; 
Diplomatic Room, where the President re- 
ceives visiting diplomats and from which 
he broadcasts—also the White House Phy- 
sician’s Office. Visitors may wander at will 
over this floor. 

The main floor contains the East Room; 
the Reception Hall; the state and small 
dining rooms; the Green, Blue, and Red 
Rooms; the chief usher’s office. The East 
Room, best known to the public, has among 
its many attractions, three huge cut-glass 
chandeliers, four magnificent fireplaces, the 
gold and satinwood piano, its great legs 
three golden American eagles—a present to 
“Princess Alice Roosevelt”; the gold chairs 
lining the walls, presented by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover during the Hoover administration. 

Here used to be held the New Year re- 
ceptions by the Presidents; here Nellie 
Grant was married to Algernon Sartoris in 
1874; Alice Roosevelt to Nicholas Long- 
worth in 1906; Jessie Wilson to Francis 
Sayre, 1913; here the the bodies of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, 
Abraham Lincoln, William McKinley, 
Warren G. Harding lay in state. 

In the Green Room, which has many 
beautiful, historical furnishings, are held 
informal receptions. Here is a clock 
brought from France by Benjamin Harri- 
son; here hang the portraits of John 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Martin 
VanBuren. 

The Blue Room is the most beautiful 
room in the White House. Elliptical in 
shape; the furniture white and gold wood- 
work and blue and gold upholstering. In 
this room are held the state, diplomatic, 
congressional, judiciary, army and navy 
receptions—the men in brilliant uniforms, 
the ladies in rich gowns producing inspir- 
ing sights. Here were married Hester 
Monroe, Elizabeth Taylor, Frances Folsom, 
Eleanor Wilson. 

The Red Room is also elliptical. The 
wall covering is damask with red dra- 
peries. The chandelier, the mantels, the 
furniture are dazzling. President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes took the oath of office here. 

The large State Dining Room with its 
elaborately decorated ceiling, silver chan- 
delier and great stone fireplace, seats 104 
persons. The noted banquets are given 
around horseshoe tables and the famous 
gold service is used. In this room Calvin 
Coolidge took all his meals; and Herbert 
Hoover, his dinners. In the small dining 
room, which is private, the Roosevelts take 
their meals and also entertain at dinners 
not exceeding eighteen guests. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 


By the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 


Just now hundreds of young hopefuls 
in South Carolina are looking forward to 
graduating from high schools and colleges 
within a very short time. We feel that too 
many of these are concerned about “mak- 
ing a living” rather than “making a life.” 
This difference should be clearly defined 
and stressed. The blame for such a wrong 
attitude should not be placed entirely upon 
the youth but more upon the emphasis 
given material values as the really impor- 
tant factor in life. Too often our standards 
of values are based upon what a person 
has rather than upon what he is by the 
grace of God. We believe the Church 
should be greatly concerned about setting 
forth the Christian standards of value for 
every life. 

The South Carolina Synod and the state 
of South Carolina suffered a great loss in 
the death of Asbury Frank Lever. This 
capable leader served his church, state, 
and nation in a most effective way. For 
thirty-seven years he was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Newberry Col- 
lege and chairman of the same since 1935. 
He was graduated from this institution 
with first honor in 1895. He served in the 
Congress of the United States for nearly 
twenty years and was able to direct leg- 
islation in the interest of agriculture which 
continues to operate effectively for agri- 
culture. A full obituary appeared in a 
recent issue of THE LuTHERAN. 


Two Active Laymen Resign 


E. H. Schirmer, for many years super- 
intendent of the Sunday school at St. 
Paul’s Church, Columbia, was recently 
honored by many friends and members of 
the church at a special dinner meeting. 
Mr. Schirmer had just resigned his official 
position due to failing health. Fine tributes 
were paid to the retiring superintendent 
for his long, faithful, and efficient service 
as head of St. Paul’s school. Dr. H. A. 
McCullough spoke of the service rendered 
by this leader. Among others participating 
on the program and assisting in its plans 
were: Miss Hannah Wingard, Mr. Arthur 
Berg, Mr. N. E. Derrick, Miss Erin Kohn, 
Mr. Ames Haltiwanger, Mr. John B. 
Setsler, Mrs. John Wells, and Mrs. Maben 
Jones. Besides his work in the Sunday 
school at St. Paul’s, Mr. Schirmer served 
a number of terms on the church council 
and has been a leader in the laymen’s 
work of the synod and the United Lu- 
theran Church. He has also been inter- 
ested and active in other religious and 
civic activities. 

R. C. Counts, manager of the Lutheran 
Publication House in Columbia, recently 
resigned as superintendent of the Sunday 
school of the Church of Ascension, after 
serving in this capacity for twenty-seven 
years. Before this he had served for ten 
years as superintendent of the Sunday 
school of Grace Church, Prosperity, thus 
giving a total of thirty-seven years to the 
duties of a Sunday school superintendent. 
He also has filled the office of church treas- 
urer for thirty-two years, more than 
twenty of these for the Church of the 
Ascension, and has given some thirty-five 
years of service as a church councilman. 


This we believe is a unique record of 
service. 

Lutheran pastors in Charleston, Colum- 
bia, Greenville, and Florence have been 
participating in religious radio programs 
from these centers. These were chiefly 
morning devotions. 


Building Programs 


The Summer Memorial congregation, 
Newberry, the Rev. J. B. Harmon pastor, 
has recently completed an addition to the 
church building which gives seven more 
Sunday school rooms, and other improve- 
ments are reported. Bethany Church of 
the same parish was built in 1938. Both 
churches have buildings which are in good 
condition and show the interest and pride 
of the people in this parish for the care 
and upkeep of their church. 


St. Barnabas Church, Charleston, the 
Rev. F. W. Brandt pastor, has been work- 
ing faithfully on a financial program for 
the construction of a new parish building. 


St. James’ Church, Sumter, the Rev. 
W. H. Stender pastor, has been working on 
plans for the first unit of their Sunday 
school building and other improvements. 


The Church of the Ascension, Columbia, 
the Rev. Karl W. Kinard pastor, reports 
the successful completion of their effort 
to pay off a note against this church. 


The financial report of Treasurer Tor- 
rence of South Carolina Synod for the first 
quarter of 1940 carries the names of thirty- 
two congregations on the honor roll. This 
means that these congregations have paid 
their apportionment in full or over for the 
period: this out of a total of 113 congre- 
gations. Many other churches lacked only 
small amounts of meeting their part in full. 


In a recent news letter which gave a 
condensed report of a meeting on Parish 
Education sponsored by the synodical com- 
mittee of South Carolina we failed to list 
the names of the Rev. M. L. Kester of 
Newberry and the Rev. Ben M. Clark of 
Walhalla among those who participated in 
this interesting and helpful program. Both 
led discussions which were interesting and 
inspiring. 

Judging by newspaper notices of plans 
for vacation church schools, congregations 
of the South Carolina Synod will soon be 
busy in carrying on the worthwhile pro- 
grams outlined in this work. 


IN MIDDLETOWN VALLEY 
(Continued from page 9) 


Elections 


Amos J. Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md., 
was re-elected president; the Rev. J. 
Frank Fife, Baltimore, was re-elected 
secretary; the Rev. William G. Minnick, 
Baltimore, was re-elected statistical secre- 
tary; Mr. Virgil Doub was elected treas- 
urer. 

Mr. L. Russell Alden, after rendering 
twenty-nine years of faithful and efficient 
service as treasurer of synod, because of 
precarious health, would not accept con- 
tinuance in the office. Synod’s appreci- 
ation of nearly three decades of contin- 
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uous service is being expressed to Mr. 
Alden in suitable resolutions upon a 
beautiful plaque. 

The following were elected members of 
Boards and Committees: Executive Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Roy L. Sloop and A. G. 
Snyder, Jr.; Directors of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, A. J. Traver, D.D., John C. Bowers, 
D.D., U. S. G. Rupp, D.D., M. P. Moller, 
Jr., Frederick J. Singley, and Harry B. 
Fogle; Trustees of Loysville Orphans’ 
Home, the Rev. George H. Seiler, B. A. 
Winebrener, and Nelson E. Rowe; Director 
of Women’s College Board, the Rev. J. W. 
Drawbaugh. 


Delegates to the U. L. C. 
Convention 


Clerical: Amos J. Traver, D.D., Carl C. 
Rasmussen, D.D., John L. Deaton, D.D., 
Donald F. Brake, Oscar F. Blackwelder, 
D.D., Raymond C. Sorrick, Abdel R. Wentz, 
D.D., Philip S. Baringer, D.D., Lloyd M. 
Keller, D.D., J. Frank Fife. Alternates: 
C. Max Huddle, Edward G. Goetz, Henry 
Einspruch, D.D., W. C. Waltemyer, Ph.D., 
Justus H. Liesmann, L. Ralph Tabor, W. 
Harold Redcay, James Oosterling, D.D., 
John B. Rupley, B. Clinton Ritz, D.D. 

Lay delegates: L. Russel Alden, L. Os- 
mond Derr, Harry B. Fogle, J. Henry 
Frick, T. P. Hickman, M. P. Moller, Jr., 
George R. Weitzel, Byron A. Winebrener, 
William E. Zschiesche, A. M. Cooper. 
Alternates: G. R. Sauble, Adam G, Snyder, 
Jr., Edwin W. Herrmann, A. F. Hightman, 
F. W. Kakel, H. T. Domer, Chris Will, 
W. S. Wachtel, J. A. Wachter, Henry C. 
Weaver. 

A new constitution was adopted to be- 
come effective at the next annual meeting 
of synod, which will be held in Reforma- 
tion Church, Baltimore, the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz, pastor. 


Ordination Service 


At the closing meeting of synod, Wednes- 
day evening, the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, 
a former pastor of the host church, 
preached the ordination sermon upon the 
theme, “I Am Ready.” At this service the 
following were ordained to the gospel 
ministry: Carl W. Folkemer, from Christ 
Church, Baltimore, assistant pastor of 
Luther Place Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton; George F. Gutmann, from St. Paul’s 
Church, Baltimore, professor in the Ger- 
man Department, Gettysburg College; 
Robert B. Rau, from Calvary Church, 
Baltimore, assistant to the president of 
Gettysburg College; Roland W. Renkel, 
from Church of the Reformation, Wash- 
ington, pastor of Hampstead Parish; and 
Eugene W. Young, from St. John’s, Hagers- 
town, pastor of Harpers Ferry Parish. 

The following sons of the synod were 
licensed for one year: Edward W. Graef, 
Trinity Church, Reisterstown; and George 
E. Whetstone from the Lutheran Church 
at Waynesboro, Pa. 

Relicensure for one year was granted 
to the following: Paul I. Mumford, First 
Church, Ellicott City; Lawrence D. Folke- 
mer, Christ Church, Baltimore; George E. 
Mendenhall, Calvary Church, Baltimore; 
Henry W. Snyder, Jr., St. Paul’s Church, 
Washington; J. L. Heinbuch, Third Church, 
Baltimore; L. Burns Saltzgiver, St. Mary’s, 
Silver Run; Albert F. Rowles, from Trinity 
Church, Baltimore, and Wesley L. Sadler, 
St. John’s Church, Baltimore. 
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THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


Last summer the little city of Nokomis 
was visited by Stanley Frank, one of those 
superior journalists of New York City. He 
came to get firsthand information about the 
home town of Charles (Red) Ruffing, star 
pitcher of the Yankees. In a recent article 
in the Saturday Evening Post he pictured 
Nokomis as a has-been town, covered with 
coal dust in a state of moribundity. In 
spite of what he said, even if it were half 
true—which it isn’t—Nokomis has been 
able to send out men like Red Ruffing, and 
others of great worth to society in all 
walks of life. The world accepts them as 
proficient in medicine, the Gospel ministry, 
in the field of education, etc. The fact is 
that here we are just plain folks, and live 
something of the abundant life. 

In contrast with the above experience 
is one that proves Nokomisans can appre- 
ciate the better things in life, even though 
some have “gone with the wind.” When 
the Carthage A Cappella Choir began its 
spring tour at St. John’s, Springfield, they 
included Nokomis on their schedule. Be- 
tween St. Mark’s congregation and the high 
school we took. good care of them, and 
were thankful for the privilege, as they 
left something worth while for us. That 
has been the reaction from this 1940 tour 
in every place that they appeared, includ- 
ing Orchestra Hall, Chicago. This fine 
choir of fifty-eight voices is unique in that 
they sing the most difficult music with pre- 
cision and ease. Under the able direction 
of Professor Elmer Hanke, they can sing 
“When Thou Art Near,” by Bach, with 
simplicity and feeling, then rise to heights 
of musical achievement in Bach’s “Be Not 
Afraid,” which is arranged as a motet for 
double choir. 

The tour included seventeen concerts, 
the final one being at Luther Memorial in 
Quincy. Carthage can be proud of their 
musicians and the personnel of the Music 
Department. Beautiful buildings and 
elaborate equipment can be appreciated at 
any educational institution, but when it 
comes to preparing young men and women 
for life tasks, it calls for something more 
than physical equipment. It takes men 
and women with vision and consecration; 
and such faculty members we have at 
Carthage. With increased synodical sup- 
port we have greater hopes for our school. 


Commencement at Carthage 


The commencement services at Carthage 
began May 31, when I. W. Bingaman, D.D., 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
college, gave the convocation address. The 
commencement service was held at “Old 
Trinity” Sunday morning, June 2, when 
the Rev. John I. Meck, pastor of Atone- 
ment Church, Racine, Wis., preached the 
sermon. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached that evening in the auditorium 
by F. J. Weertz, D.D., pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa. On Monday 
the commencement services were held at 
ten o’clock in the auditorium, with Col- 
onel Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, as the speaker. The summer 
session at Carthage will begin June 4, and 
conclude July 17. Dr. Rudolph G. Shulz 


has done a heroic job as president of the 
college. His corps of helpers are worthy 
of much commendation, One of the new- 
est members of the faculty staff is Miss 
Leila M. McNeill, A.M., who became the 
Dean of Women last fall. We listened to 
her recently at Nokomis when she was the 
speaker of the evening at a mother and 
daughter banquet at St. Mark’s Church, 
of which the writer is pastor. She thor- 
oughly convinced everyone that Carthage 
has received a capable worker and a loyal 
supporter of its program. From this you 
may conclude that we in Illinois believe in 
Carthage. You are correct, we do believe 
in Carthage, because we believe in Chris- 
tian education. 


Youth and Christian Service 


The Capital District Luther League held 
an inspiring rally at St. Mark’s, Washing- 
ton, Ill., April 28 when 265 young people 
came to enjoy the better things of life. 
All the meditations and addresses were 
based on the theme, “Youth and Life’s 
Greatest Choice,” which was drawn from 
the Youth Congress at Amsterdam of last 
summer. Dr. L. J. Powell, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, preached the sermon in the after- 
noon, and Dr. R. A. Neumann of Carthage 
College gave the banquet address, which 
was a fitting climax to the rally. The of- 
ficers chosen were Bill Swarbrick, III, min- 
isterial student at Carthage College, as 
president; Miss Alice Powell, Washington, 
vice-president; Miss Adele Eisenhower of 
Pontiac, secretary-treasurer. The youth of 
our church is active and energetic, yes, 
full of life, but they are ready to accept 
the challenge of Christ and His Church, 
and willingly serve. The future of Amer- 
ica and the world depends upon such 
young folks and their vision of Christian 
service. Right here we should say a word 
for the fine work done the past three years 
by Gerald S. Powers of Mount Morris, the 
Illinois Luther League president. He is on 
the job, ready to offer of his keen knowl- 
edge of Luther League work, and to help 
promote the cause with his sound judg- 
ment, As a pastor, I have discovered this: 
you cannot spoil young folks or anyone 
by words of praise and a good pat on the 
back, when they have done a task well. 
Keep on being conservative with your ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and you'll soon be 
doing the work alone. 


The Illinois Brotherhood 


We had a good convention and banquet 
of the Illinois Synodical Brotherhood at 
Chicago Heights May 15 in conjunction 
with the convention of the Illinois Synod. 
The officers chosen were Mr. Louis W. 
Woltmann of Nokomis as president; the 
writer was re-elected secretary, and Mar- 
tin H. Bock of Chicago was re-elected 
treasurer. The brethren did remind us that 
if things don’t go right, we know where 
to look for the cause. Well, we are ready 
to do two things this year, as we did the 
past year: to make it possible for every 
congregation in the Illinois Synod to have 
a Brotherhood, and to promote our state 
objective, the Nachusa Home. We’re look- 
ing forward to the Nachusa Homecoming 
July 7. The brothers are planning to be 
there to see firsthand the work that they 
are helping to carry on. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Our great state is still in doubt as to 
who is governor. Mr. Henry Horner seems 
tc be somewhat in doubt himself. Maybe 
it’s like one Chicago brother said recently, 
“The morning after the primary I woke up 
to find everything ‘Dewey and Green.’” 
Perhaps that will be another campaign 
slogan to improve on the “abundant life.” 
The fact of the matter is that slogans and 
catch phrases count for more than the 
presentation of sound principles. Not- 
withstanding, the brethren of Central 
Illinois will go forward with greater zeal, 
preaching the Gospel of Christ, admin- 
istering the Sacraments and arranging for 
summer Bible school work. It’s the slow 
process, but it’s the one that counts. 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
By Lloyd M. Keller, D.D. 


The National Christian Mission with its 
team of thirty Christian leaders of na- 
tional and international reputation will 
come to Baltimore November 24-Decem- 
ber 1. Baltimore will be one of twenty- 
two cities visited next fall and winter in 
a nation-wide effort to reach the indi- 
vidual and corporate life of America with 
the Christian message. During the week 
that the team of Christian leaders appears 
in the City of Baltimore, through ad- 
dresses and conferences the appeal of 
vital Christianity will be made in high 
schools, in professional, labor and youth 
groups, in clubs, in luncheon groups, in 
morning and afternoon and evening min- 
ister and laymen conferences, in Bible 
groups for men and women, in seminars, 
in regional church meetings and in eve- 
ning mass meetings in the armory. 

Among the thirty Christian leaders who 
will come to Baltimore the following are 
already definitely assured by Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader, director of the National Christian 
Mission, who recently met with the local 
committee to formulate plans for the mis- 
sion in this city: Adolph Keller, from 
Geneva, Switzerland, leader in world 
Christian movements; Dr. Hromedke, ex- 
ile from Czechoslovakia, lecturer at Prince- 
ton University; E. Stanley Jones, world- 
famous India missionary; Mark A. Daw- 
ber, New York City, representing the Home 
Mission Boards of many denominations; 
Arthur J. Moore, Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, leader in national Christian move- 
ments, Rochester, N. Y.; Richard Roberts, 
of the United Lutheran Church of Canada; 
Roy Burkart, young people’s worker from 
Columbus, Ohio; Worth M. Tippy, for- 
merly of the Social Service Department 
of the Federal Council of Churches; Miss 
Muriel Lester, London, England; Arthur 
Lee Kinsolving, Princeton, N. J. 


Church Loyalty Crusade. Dr. Guy H. 
Black, one of the National Christian Mis- 
sion leaders, spent May 19 and 20 in Balti- 
more in a series of meetings and confer- 
ences for the training of lay workers and 
ministers for the “Church Loyalty Cru- 
sade” in Baltimore, September 29-October 
4, City-wide visitation of non-communing 
and inactive members will be carried on 
by the leaders and workers of the local 
churches in preparatory plans for the ob- 
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servance of world-wide Communion Sun- 
day, October 6. 


Twenty Years in Baltimore 


The Board of the Salem Hebrew Lu- 
theran Mission met at the dinner at the 
Stafford Hotel Thursday evening, May 23, 
to recognize the twenty years of efficient, 
faithful and constructive service of Dr. 
Henry Einspruch as Lutheran missionary 
in the work of evangelization of the Jew 
in Baltimore. 

Charles E. Orth, Esq., treasurer of the 
Board, acted as toastmaster. The Rev. 
Charles J. Hines, secretary, brought the 
greetings of the Maryland Synod. The Rev. 
J. Frank Fife brought the greetings of the 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association of Balti- 
more. Dr. George S. Bowers, president of 
the Board, felicitated Missionary Einspruch 
on his varied achievements over two 
decades. Following words of appreciation 
and best wishes from Dr. Einspruch, Dr. 
Paul A. Weidley and Miss Pauline Gerlach, 
a beautiful pen and pencil set was pre- 
sented to Dr. Einspruch as a token of 
recognition and appreciation by the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. 


RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION 
Whereas, 

The Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission of 
Baltimore City is celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary; and Whereas, 

During these twenty years the work of 
the mission has been directed and carried 
on by its missionary, the Rev. Henry 
Einspruch, D.D., to such an extent that the 
mission is known not only throughout the 
United Lutheran Church in America but 
to most of the Protestant denominations 
and Jewish organizations throughout the 
United States and to many agencies in 
Europe and elsewhere; and Whereas, 

The success of the mission in its work 
among the Jews has been due largely, if 
not entirely, to the devotion of Dr. 
Einspruch to his duties as missionary; 
Now Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mis- 
sion of Baltimore City, express to Dr. 
Einspruch their sincere appreciation of his 
work as missionary of the mission during 
the past twenty years through this resolu- 
tion and that the same be spread upon the 
minutes of the mission, and that a copy 
be sent to THE LUTHERAN, and that a copy 
thereof be delivered to Dr. Einspruch. 

Leon N. Zann, Chairman, 

Committee ;CHaARLEs E. Ortu, 

Joun C, Rupiey. 


Tenth Anniversary Celebrations 


Recent months have witnessed a series 
of tenth anniversaries in Baltimore Lu- 
theranism. The Church of Our Savior, 
Lansdowne, the Rev. Herbert M. Payne 
pastor, celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
the dedication of their beautiful “little 
cathedral” with a week of appropriate 
services. Among the preachers of the week 
the following brought messages appro- 
priate to the occasion: Dr. W. A. Wade of 
the Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse; the 
Rev. E. G. Goetz, president of the Eastern 
Conference; the Rev. R. C. Robinson, for- 
mer pastor of the church; Dr. John C. 
Bowers from Salem Church, Catonsville; 
and Dr. Foster U. Gift. Fitting tributes 
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275 Lutheran Children 


—Sickly, cardiac and undernourished, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at health 
and vacation happiness in God’s out-of-doors 
this Summer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Town- 
ers, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools will help 
with their gifts. Before taking your own vaca- 
tion send your “fresh-air contribution” to— 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 


105 East 22nd St., N. Y. C. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. $7.00 one week. 
$1.00 a day. The need is great—mail it today. 


were paid to Pastor Payne and his good 
wife and to the loyal members of the con- 
gregation for the heroically faithful and 
sacrificial service rendered in the work 
of this congregation. 


Appropriate services were held in All 
Saints Church, Baltimore, in celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Dr. Ernest R. McCauley. Notes from the 
bulletin of this growing young church in 
a developing community of Baltimore in- 
dicated that in ten years 237 new mem- 
bers were received and a total of $28,840 
was expended on property improvements 
including interest and mortgage reduction 
of $13,016. Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, conducted a spiritually profitable 
preaching mission in this congregation. 


The Congregation of St. John’s, Cold 
Spring Lane and Pimlico Road, Dr. Lloyd 
M. Keller pastor, observed the thirty-sec- 
ond anniversary of the organization of the 
congregation May 10 and the writer’s tenth 
anniversary of his pastorate at St. John’s 
with the month of May special services. 
The pastor preached the tenth anniversary 
sermon May 5. The largest Whitsunday 
Communion in the history of the congre- 
gation was observed May 12. Dr. H. W. A. 
Hanson, president of Gettysburg College, 
was guest preacher May 19. Mr. Wesley 
Sadler, a ministerial son of the congrega- 
tion, recent graduate of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary and approved candidate for appoint- 
ment to the Africa Mission field, was the 
preacher May 26. This congregation has 
furnished two ministerial sons for full- 
time Christian service this year. The Rev. 
Raymond M. Miller. pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church at McDonald, Pa., and the 
Rev. Wesley Sadler. 


A delightful congregational social and 
reception were held for the pastor and 
Mrs. Keller May 24. Mr. Albert H. Weis, 
a charter member of the congregation, was 
chairman of the anniversary committee 
which arranged the program of music, ad- 
dresses, fellowship and refreshments. 
Among the speakers of the occasion were 
the Rev. H. Luther Rhodes, who has just 
completed ten years of faithful service as 
pastor of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Arlington; Mr. Robert E. Lee, senior at 
Gettysburg Seminary, and during the past 
two school years the clinic student as- 
sistant pastor of St. John’s; Mr. Wesley 
Sadler, ministerial son of the congregation; 
Dr. James Oosterling, superintendent of 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Baltimore, who acted as toastmaster; Dr. 
W. A. Wade, pastor of the Baltimore Dea- 


coness Motherhouse; and Theodore Mc- 
Keldin, prominent attorney of the city. 

Mr. Rudolph Kreiling, on behalf of the 
congregation, presented the pastor with a 
complete set of stoles for the various sea- 
sons of the church year and to Mrs. Keller 
a beautiful silver steak set.. 


Church of Our Saviour, Arlington, Bal- 
timore, the Rev. H. Luther Rhodes pastor, 
surprised their pastor with a carefully 
planned and heartily enjoyed program of 
music, addresses and refreshments in rec- 
ognition of his ten years of faithful and 
constructive labor in a happy pastoral re- 
lationship May 28. The Rev. Raymond C. 
Sorrick and the writer brought greetings 
in the program. Mr. Edwin Lentz pre- 
sented the pastor with a beautiful radio 
set from the Sunday school. Mr. J. H. 
LeCompte presented him with a Gladstone 
traveling bag, a gift from the Brotherhood. 
Mrs. H. C. Burkhardt presented him with 
a gift of $100 from the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Ministerium Officers Elected 


The newly elected officers of the Lu- 
theran Ministers’ Association of Baltimore 
and Vicinity for the ensuing year 1940-41 
are as follows: President, the Rev. Leon 
N. Zahn; vice-president, the Rev. H. Luther 
Rhodes; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. 
Howard H. Ritterpusch. The program com- 
mittee consists of the following pastors: 
Raymond C. Sorrick, chairman; W. Harold 
Redeay, Warren C. Johnson, Howard O. 
Walker. 


Officers of the Lutheran Conference of 
Baltimore and Vicinity, comprising pastors 
of the United Lutheran Church and the 
American Lutheran Church, are as fol- 
lows: President, the Rev. George F. Hein; 
vice-president, E. R. McCauley, D.D.; sec- 
retary, the Rev. Howard H. Ritterpusch; 
treasurer, the Rev. P. F. C. Schnizler. 


District Luther League Officers 


The Baltimore District Luther League 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year at their annual May meeting: 
President, Richard Ackler; vice-presidents, 
Charles Gillen and Clarence Inglis; record- 
ing secretary, Ruby Schemner; correspond- 
ing secretary, Edna Ivarsen; historian, 
Rachel Shirck; pastoral adviser, Justus H. 
Liesmann. 

A life service cross was pinned on the 
full-time life Service Flag in recognition 
of Mr. Wesley Sadler’s expected appoint- 
ment to the mission field in Africa. 

The annual state Luther League outing 
will be held at Camp Nawakwa June 16, 
afternoon and evening. 
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FIVE-STATE MEETING 


Lutherans Meet to Study and Pray 
By Dr. W. C. Davis 


Tue Summer School for Lutherans will 
be held at Blue Ridge, N. C., July 6 to 13. 
This school is under the auspices of the 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia- 
Alabama and Florida synods. 

Blue Ridge is noted for its equable sum- 
mer climate and beauty of situation. The 
mean temperature for the three summer 
months is 62 degrees. Its elevation is 2,700 
feet above the sea. Located near the Great 
Smoky National Park, which had the 
largest number of tourists of any national 
park in the United States in 1939; within 
an hour’s ride of the summit of Mt. 
Mitchell, the highest peak east of the 
Rockies, the new Park to Park Highway, 
skimming the tops of the mountains, passes 
nearby and much of that is now open near 
Blue Ridge. 

The fine fellowship of Christian work- 
ers from over the Southland, the inspira- 
tional leaders who will be there, combine 
with the healthful and restful surround- 
ings to give a spiritual stimulus which can 
hardly be estimated. Visitors tell us that 
the tone and spirit of this summer school 
is unexcelled. 

Among the outstanding leaders are Oscar 
F. Blackwelder, D.D., Washington, D. C., 
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who will be the preacher Sunday morning 
and evening; H. D. Hoover, D.D., of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, who will give a course 
for ministers; H. H. Bagger, D.D., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who will lead the Pastors’- 
Laymen Conferences each day; the Rev. 
Theodore K. Finck, representing the Par- 
ish School Board, one of the faculty and 
the giver of the keynote message on Sat- 
urday night; Mr. Alvin Schaediger, pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America; 
Russell D. Snyder, D.D., of the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary, who will give 
the important daily Bible lesson in the 
early morning. 

The Sunset devotions will be conducted 
by the Luther League leaders. 

The evening lectures will be delivered 
by President E. C. Cooper of the Southern 
Seminary, Dr. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg 
Seminary, Dr. H. H. Bagger of Pittsburgh, 
Dr. Bagger and the Rev. Hajime Inadomi 
of Japan. 

Children and youth interest are being 
emphasized this year. Courses for all ages 
of children have been prepared and com- 
petent teachers secured. The morning Bible 
Hour has been divided and Dr. M. L. Stire- 
walt will teach the children and youth. 

In mentioning outstanding leaders we 
would not overlook the southern men, 
who, in schools elsewhere, would be given 
large recognition, such men as Dr. P. D. 
Brown, Dr. C. A. Linn, Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, 
Dr. E. C. Cooper, Dr. J. B. Moose. In the 
children’s department we will have such 
capable leaders as Mrs. J. H. Heinsohn, 
Charleston, S. C.; Miss Virginia Greever, 
Columbia; Mrs. A. W. Frey, Augusta, Ga. 
We are glad to include in our strong fac- 
ulty the Rev. C. K. Derrick, the Rev. Boyd 
Hamm, the Rev. Paul G. McCullough, Mrs. 
John B. Moose, the Rev. H. P. Wyrick. 
Miss Helen Miller will again be editor of 
Tel-A-Vision. 

The Rev. Carl Caughman of Cameron, 
S. C., will be chaplain, and Dr. George H. 
Rhodes of Albemarle, N. C., dean. Write 
the registrar, the Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg, 
Statesville, N. C., for reservations. 


LUTHER LEAGUE LEADER- 
SHIP TRAINING CAMP 


To FURTHER the training of church lead- 
ers in the Connecticut and Metropolitan 
areas, the Luther Leaguers are again con- 
ducting their leadership training institute 
at Pinecrest Dunes, on Long Island, N. Y. 
The Women’s Missionary Societies co- 
operate with the Luther Leagues. A mis- 
sionary on furlough is invited each year 
to provide a “living example” for members 
attending the mission study class. This 
missionary is well received by the entire 
group of young people, who love to hear 
tales from other places where the Gospel 
is being spread. 

The training camp provides an informal 
gathering for pastors, faculty members, 
and the youth of our Church who attend 
Pinecrest for leadership training. A pro- 
gram of church education, well worth the 
notice of all young people, is always ac- 
cepted as “something to look forward to” 
each summer. 

A day is well spent at Pinecrest Dunes 
in fellowship with earnest Lutheran camp- 
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mates. Cabins, bunks and mess hall break 
down any feeling of going to a “dressy 
place.” The day’s program is varied, be- 
ginning with class sessions, followed by 
outdoor activities amid beautiful surround- 
ings, and concluded with taps and cabin 
devotions. 

Recreation is well supplied by the camp 
staff. All extras, such as horseback riding, 
archery, canoeing and swimming are avail- 
able on the camp property at no extra cost. 
Water contests, marshmallow toasts, song 
fests and beach-bivouac parties are super- 
vised personally by Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Ward, the owners of the camp. 

The Luther League staff arranges the 
programs for stunt night, cabin naming 
ceremonies, lakeside candlelight service 
and devotions on the dunes. A pageant is 
presented by the church dramatic class or 
mission class in co-operation with the choir 
for the Sunday evening church service to 
which Lutheran church members from the 
nearby congregation are invited. 

The Pinecrest Dunes Leadership School 
will be conducted for a period of eight 
days, August 25 to September 2 (Labor 
Day). Courses are given for credit by the 
Parish and Church School Board for a five- 
day period or three-day (week-end) 
period. The director, the Rev. Luther F. 
Gerhart, has been with the Leadership 
School since its formation thirteen years 
ago. Pastor and Mrs. Gerhart and family 
are always present at camp to make the 
“nalefaces” feel at home with the “veteran 
campers” of previous camp schools. 


LUTHER ACADEMY 


Tur Luther Academy at the Wartburg 
Seminary at Dubuque, Iowa, will hold its 
fourth session July 16-24. A very attrac- 
tive program has been prepared in which 
all parts of the Lutheran Church in our 
country will be represented, Dr. Julius 
Bodensieck, president-elect of Wartburg 
Seminary, will lecture on the second chap- 
ter of James (Tuesday); Dr. G. M. Bruce 
of the Lutheran Seminary at St. Paul 
will treat New Testament problems 
(Wednesday); Dr. Henry Lutz, professor 
of Assyriology and Egyptology at Berke- 
ley, Calif, will answer the question: To 
what race did the old Hebrews belong, 
and what information do Babylonian and 
Egyptian sources offer concerning the 
Hebrews and will picture the religious im- 
portance of the eighth century before 
Christ for the west Asiatic culture (Thurs- 
day); Dr. M. Reu will finish his lectures 
on the Lord’s Supper (Can we still hold 
fast to the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper? Friday); Dr. A. Pilger will in- 
troduce us to the new cosmology as it is 
according to the most recent findings in 
the world of physics (Saturday); Dr. 
Friedrich of Denver, Colo., for many years 
professor of homiletics at St, Louis, Mo., 
will lecture on the effectiveness of the 
sermon (Monday); Dr. Johannes Schnei- 
der, professor at the University of Bres- 
lau, Germany, will speak on the high 
priestly office of Christ on the basis of 
Hebrews (Tuesday); Dr. C. B. Gohdes of 
Columbus, O., will deal with papacy and 
world dominion (Wednesday); Dr. Luther 
D. Reed of Philadelphia, Pa., will deliver 
two lectures on English cathedrals and 
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churches (Wednesday evening, July 17) 
and on the development of church build- 
ing in America (Thursday evening); both 
lectures will be richly illustrated by slides, 
therefore they are booked for the evening 
to facilitate use of a lantern. 

The lectures will be given in the fore- 
noon, discussion in the evening; the after- 
noon is reserved for study in the library, 
or recreation. 

Wartburg will provide room and board 
at $1.25 per day, or $11.25 for the nine- 
day period. The registration fee will be 
$5.00 for all lectures, or $1.00 per day until 
the regular fee of $5.00 has been paid 

For further information write to Dr. M. 
Reu, Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Dr. Herman Preus in Lutheran Herald, 
August 29, 1939, writes: “The ‘Academy’ 
offered a program which our pastors would 
hardly be able to find at any ‘summer 
course’ in any university or seminary. It 
has become one of the most important 
movements in American Lutheranism.” 


DIAMOND JUBILEE AT 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurcn, Norristown, Pa., the 
Rev. F. W. Flothmeier pastor, celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the congregation during the week 
of May 5 to 12. 

The speakers at the Anniversary Service, 
May 5, were the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania; and the Rev. Dr. W. F. Herrmann, 
former president of the German Confer- 
ence. At this service five sets of altar 
hangings were dedicated, as well as a pul- 
pit lamp and a cabinet for the altar hang- 
ings. The altar and pulpit, which had been 
completely refinished for the anniversary, 
were rededicated. The church, beautifully 
decorated with baskets of white flowers 
and palms, was filled to capacity for the 
occasion. 

Monday evening.a congregational ban- 
quet was held. The main speaker was the 
Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., son of the 
late Rev. G. Julius Hoeppner, who served 
St. Paul’s for thirty-six years. 

Among the guests were Paul Z. Strodach, 
D.D., literary editor of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House, whose father, 
the Rev. H. B. Strodach, was pastor of St. 
Paul’s for six years; also Mrs. Otto A. 
Plagemann, a daughter of the congrega- 
tion, and her husband, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, New York City. 

The other two Lutheran churches in 
Norristown were represented by their pas- 
tors; Trinity by Paul L. Yount, D.D., and 
Grace by the Rev. John W. Doberstein. 
Mr. Otto Krobitzsch welcomed the guests 
and members of the congregation as the 
representative of the church council of St. 
Paul’s. Mr.. Karl F. Hoeppner and Miss 
Marguerite Krobitzsch were in charge of 
the dinner arrangements, which were care- 
fully planned and skilfully realized. 

Tuesday evening members and friends 
again filled the church to hear a concert 
of sacred music given by the A Cappella 
Chapel Choir of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. This choir of 38 voices sang 
under the direction of Dr. Harold K. 
Marks. Ministers and delegates of the 
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Protestant churches in Norristown at- 
tended this concert and were briefly in- 
troduced. 

Wednesday evening the ministers of the 
German Conference were the invited guests, 
and among those to bring greetings were 
the Rev. Emil Schlick, St. Paul’s, Phila- 
delphia, president of the German Confer- 
ence; the Rev. Curt H. Runze, Christus, 
Philadelphia, treasurer of the German 
Conference; the Rev. Martin Dietrich, 
Friedens, Philadelphia, statistician of the 
German Conference; Ernst Bachmann, 
D.D., superintendent of the Mary J. Drexel 
Home for Deaconesses; the Rev. Kurt 
Molzahn, Zion, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
Robert H. Ischinger, St. John’s, Reading; 
the Rev. Erich Saul, in charge of seamen’s 
work in Philadelphia; the Rev. L. Yaure, 
St. Thomas, Philadelphia; the Rev. Otto 
Zbinden, St. Michaelis, Philadelphia; the 
Rev. Otto Dietrich, Nazareth, Camden, 
N. J.; and the Rev. George von Bosse of 
Rahns, Pa. The Norristown Maennerchor, 
under the direction of Mr. Gustav 
Schmitter, sang two groups of songs. The 
entire audience joined in the singing of 
German folk songs. Refreshments were 
served. The table decorations had been 
given by Mr. Henry Bischoff, Gwynedd 
Valley florist, a member of the congre- 
gation. 

The celebration came to a close with the 
administration of Holy Communion at the 
services May 12. The sermon topic was, 
“The Future of St. Paul’s.” 

Anniversary gifts and memorials in- 
cluded the anniversary booklet, iron rail- 
ing for the church steps, refinishing of altar 
and pulpit, altar paraments and cabinet, 
pulpit lamp, fair linen and regilding 
candelabra. 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CONGRESS 


of the California Synod held their seventh 
annual convention in First Church, Fresno, 
Calif., May 4 and 5. Since all of the dele- 
gates and guests from other churches had 
to travel at least 185 miles and most of 
them much more than that, we were 
pleased to have forty-one registrations 
from other churches. The theme of the 
convention was, “The Call of Christ,” which 
was capably carried out throughout the 
convention by all of the speakers. 

The convention opened Saturday eve- 
ning with a banquet. Following this there 
were several very good reports from de- 
partment secretaries of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and an inspirational de- 
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votional led by Mrs. Carol Weaver of the 
Hollywood Church. There were also sev- 
eral short talks by members of societies 
carrying out the theme of the convention. 
At the business session which followed 
Mrs. Grace-Esther Chelson was re-elected 
president and also delegate to the conven- 
tion at Des Moines. 

Sunday the meeting started at 9.00 A. M. 
with a short devotional service. A round 
table discussion of activities in the various 
societies followed. At 10.00 A. M. Mrs. 
P, J. Kramer, newly elected president of 
the synodical Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, installed the officers and gave a 
splendid talk carrying out the theme of 
the convention. The convention was closed 
with church services and Holy Communion 
conducted by the pastor of First Church, 
the Rev. R. S. Romeis. 

Mrs. Elsa King Frey, former president 
of the synodical Women’s Society, who 
was to have been one of the speakers, met 
with an accident on her way home from 
the meeting of synod in San Jose two 
weeks prior to this convention. We pray 
God’s richest blessings on her for a speedy 
recovery. HELEN Hyorr. 
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ON MOUNTAIN-TOP LEVEL 
(Continued from page 7) 


Delegates to U. L. C. A. 

Clerical: Walter G. C. Veit, David H. 
Frederick, Corson C. Snyder, Harvey T. 
Sell, Harry J. Billow, W. Z. Artz, C. Elwood 
Huegel, Earl Mohney, Dr. W. F. Herrmann, 
Dr. Frederick Flothmeier, Bela Shetlock, 
Dr. W. L. Stough, Dr. L. D. Reed, F. A. 
Shearer, W. F. Heldt, Thomas Atkinson, 
M. LeRoy Wuchter, William S. Dry, Luke 
S. Sweitzer, H. H. Krauss, Dr. John H. 
Waidelich, Dr. A. C. R. Keiter, Dr. Harold 
C. Fry, Webster K. Reinert, C. Donald 
Heft, Dr. H. C. Offerman, Dr. Emil W. 
Weber, Dr. George S. Kressley, Dr. Gus- 
tavus H. Bechtold, Dr. Ernst F. Bachmann, 
Dr. Conrad Wilker, Dr. Paul J. Hoh, Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, Dr. Hermann F. Miller, 
Dr. Russell D. Snyder, Franklin T, Esterly, 
Dr. William C. Schaeffer, Jr., Ira S. Fritz. 

Lay: Earle W. Bader, John E. Schaible, 
Henry V. Scheirer, Esq., R. K. Mosser, Paul 
Leitzel, Dr. C. C. Billig, Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller, R. D. Raeder, G. H. Mitten, W. 
Gordon Williams, Hon. Hiram H. Keller, 
Daniel F. Yost, Edwin D. Funk, M.D., J. 


Wilmer Fisher, Esq., Lyman Schaum, C. R. 


POSITION WANTED 


Baltimore Motherhouse Graduate wants Par- 
ish Work, Secretarial work or Institutional 


work. Miss Ruth Guffy, 1222 West Third St., 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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Wissler, M. L. Darmstatter, H. Torrey 
Walker, William T. Voll, Robert C. Bader, 
Paul Lengel, Eric Brehme, Otto Wolters- 
dorf, Esq., Dr. O. W. Osterlund, J. M. 
Shimer, Esq., Hon. James F. Henninger, 
Dr. Levering Tyson, Harry Hodges, M. D. 
Walborn, W. L. Zimmerman, John Greiner, 
P. P. Hagan, J. Milton Deck, Paul J. 
Schaumburg, Frank L. Brown, Paul 
Mueller, Esq., John Stiles) Henry S. 
Jacobs, W. H. Hager. 


Elected Board Members 


Executive Board: A. C. R. Keiter, D.D., 
Lebanon; Paul L. Yount, D.D., Norristown; 
the Hon. James F. Henninger, Allentown; 
Warren F. Koons, Philadelphia. 

Home Missions: The Rev. Peter N. 
Wohlsen, Stroudsburg; the Rev. Harvey S. 
Kidd, Souderton; Henry S. Jacobs and 
O. C. Riethmiller Esq., Philadelphia. 

Inner Mission: the Rev. Wilmer F. Heldt, 
Honesdale; the Rev. Nathan B. Yerger, 
Quakertown; L. C. Peter, Philadelphia; the 
Hon. Frank Neutze, Camden, N. J. 

Christian Education: The Rev. E. F. 
Rahn, Philadelphia; the Rev. M. LeRoy 
Wuchter, Wyomissing; the Rev. Ernst J. 
Hoh, Lancaster; R. K. Mosser, Trexler- 
town; Milton H. Steinhauer, Millersville. 

Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy: E. W. 
Weber, D.D., Pottsville; Wm. C. Schaeffer, 
Jr., D.D., Allentown; the Rev. Wm. L. 
Katz, Allentown; John C. Fisher, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Hermann F. Miller, D.D., 
Reading; Peter P. Hagan, Philadelphia; 
W. H. Hager, Lancaster; George M. Jones, 
Esq., Reading; A. J. Odenwelder, Easton. 

Muhlenberg College: John H. Waidelich, 
D.D., Sellersville; A. Charles R. Keiter, 
D.D., Lebanon; David A. Menges, Kingston; 
John H. Repass, Merwood Park; Henry T. 
Koch, Allentown; Benjamin Rehbaum, 
Philadelphia. 

Germantown Orphans’ Home: W. Karl 
Hemsath, D.D., Philadelphia; Harvey 
Kiefaber, Philadelphia; Mrs. H. C. Davis, 
Merion. 

Topton Orphans’ Home: E. Paul Shirk, 
Reading, Pa. 


CONGREGATION MARKS 
PASTOR’S WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


In Louisville, Ky., Derby Eve means 
civic festivity, congested streets and mill- 
ing crowds. For the congregation of Third 
Lutheran Church in Louisville, Derby Eve 
this year was a milestone in the happy re- 
lationship between pastor and congrega- 
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tion. J. Earl Spaid, D.D., has spent nearly 
eighteen of his twenty-five years in the 
ministry in this congregation. He is now 
serving his second pastorate with that con- 
gregation, during which time he has super- 
vised the erection of the two fine build- 
ings that constitute the property. 

On the evening of May 3, when Dr. and 
Mrs. Spaid returned to their home and 
Third Lutheran Church, they were greeted 
by the entire congregation that had neg- 
lected the Derby Eve frolic in the down- 
town area. The people had remembered 
that the date was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the wedding of Pastor and Mrs. 
Spaid. 

The social room of the church was ap- 
propriately decorated in silver and green 
for the occasion. A splendid program and 
enthusiastic singing by the entire group 
witnessed to the esteem in which Dr. Spaid 
and his family are held by this congre- 
gation. The Rev. J. Howard Laughner, 
president of the Louisville Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association, brought the greetings 
and best wishes of the Louisville pastors 
for the continued fine relationship between 
pastor and people. The program was cli- 
maxed by the presentation of a beautiful 
silver basket filled with flowers and a hid- 
den “100-piece silver service.” Mrs. Spaid 
testified to the service that 100 new shin- 
ing dollars might perform even though 
they made the basket topheavy. The pro- 
gram concluded with an hour of informal 
fellowship and refreshments served by the 
committee on arrangements. Dr. Spaid was 
heard to remark: “It was the conviction 
that there are some compensations money 
cannot buy that took me into the min- 
istry. Tonight’s party sustains my con- 
viction.” 


CONGREGATIONS 


Boon Pastorate, Boone, N. C. Under the 
leadership of the Rev. and Mrs, Edwin F. 
Troutman, who came to this parish in May 
1938, the work in Grace Church, Watauga 
County, N. C., has been encouraging, the 
active membership having increased over 
fifty per cent. The Sunday school is run- 
ning smoothly with primary, intermediate 
and adult departments. Credit is given 
Mrs. Troutman for her fine and untiring 
work in the primary department. The other 
two churches, St. Mark’s, located near 
Blowing Rock, and Holy Communion, Ban- 
ner Elk, have made favorable progress and 
have good Sunday schools. Early in May 
daily vacation Bible schools began in the 
parish and this year, as last, were taught 
by local people. These schools are well 
attended by the children and by many 
adults. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. April 1940 marked 
the close of Pastor Henry Scherer’s fourth 
year in First Lutheran Church. For this 
pastorate he reports 325 adult members 
received, and 148 children; net member- 
ship increases: 178 baptized, 160 confirmed, 
and 179 communing members; infant bap- 
tisms 93; weddings 61; and funerals 52. 
There has been a decrease of $3,600 in the 
congregational indebtedness. The expen- 
diture through 1939 amounted to $28,062. 

Adult members have been received for 
twenty-nine consecutive months, and an 
adult class was received by baptism and 
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confirmation June 2. The attendance, 
benevolent payments, and current budget 
have increased each year of this pastorate. 


Hummelstown, Pa. Zion Church, C. G. 
Leatherman, D.D., pastor, during the past 
year has renovated the parsonage and in- 
stalled a new hot water heating system. 
The congregation has also renovated the 
interior of the sanctuary by cleaning the 
walls and woodwork and by painting. 

The church has received $3,500 from the 
estate of the late Miss Annie B. Nye, who 
was superintendent of the Junior Depart- 
ment of the church school for twenty- 
five years and a teacher in the local schools 
for forty-five years. The amount received 
is one-third of the total bequest to the 
congregation from this estate. The Ceme- 
tery Endowment Fund has been increased 
in the amount of $1,000 through a gift 
from. Attorney Homer Hummel Strickler. 


Lancaster, Pa. St. Stephen’s congrega- 
tion, the Rev. Harland D. Fague pastor, 
has received as a bequest through the will 
of the late Miss Emma Fiess, a two-story 
brick dwelling assessed at $3,800. The 
building is in good condition and is being 
rented by the congregation. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Clark S. Powell 


who for the past five years has been pastor of 
Salem Church, Jonesboro, Ill., passed suddenly 
into the spirit world late Friday afternoon, May 
17, following a heart attack. A service for the 
burial of the dead was held in Salem Church 
Sunday morning, May 19, at 8.30 o’clock, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. H. L. McGill of Mt. 
Moriah Church, Anna, IIl., assisted by the Rev. 
W. E. Bridges of Dongola, Ill., and the Rev. 
Dr. oer Beiswanger of Metropolis, Ill. Mr. 
George J. Heilig, a member of the church 
council, gave expression to the deep sorrow 
felt by the congregation in the loss of a faithful 

or, and extended sympathy to the surviving 
amily. At the close of the service the body 
was taken to Findlay, Ohio, where on Monday 
afternoon a service was conducted by the Rev. 
W. E. Bradley in First Church. Interment was 
made in Bishop Cemetery, situated within a 
mile and a half of the farm where the deceased 
was born. 

Clark S. Powell was born near Arlington, 
Ohio, May 3, 1885, son of Theodore and Emza 
Powell. He grew to young manhood on the 
farm where he was born and attended the grade 
and hi schools of Arlington. He was grad- 
uated from Wittenberg College with the class 
of 1912, and from Hamma Divinity School with 
the class of 1915, and was ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry at Springfield, Ohio, May 3, 1915, 
the thirtieth anniversary of his birth. On 
Thanksgiving Day, November 30, 1915, he was 
married to Miss May Meyer of Batesville, Ind., 
by his brother, the Rev. L. J. Powell, who at 
that time was pastor at West Point, Nebr. To 
this union were born three children: Kathern 
(a teacher in the Jonesboro Public School), 
on and Meta, both students at Carthage 

ollege. 

Mr. Powell began his ministerial work in the 
mission fields of Nebraska and Kansas, being 
pastor at Oshkosh-Lewellen, Nebr.; Waterville, 
Kan.; Hampton, Nebr.; and York, Nebr. He 
also served churches at Louisville, Ky.; Madi- 
son, Ind.; Hunter’s Bottom, Ky., and was in 
the midst of a very successful pastorate at 
Jonesboro when tten. 

He is survived by his wife and three children, 
three brothers and two sisters. The brothers 
are: the Rev. Dr. L. J. Powell of Washington, 
Til.; the Rev. Dr. Merlin I. Powell of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Mr. Ernest A. Powell of Findlay, 
Ohio. The sisters are: Mrs. Bertha Hull of 
oT Ky., and Mrs. Edith Cole of Findlay, 

oO. 

The best estimate of Mr. Powell as a pastor 
and - omreg can be made by those who heard 
him from the pew, or who came in contact with 
his happy spirit on the street. He was proof 
that_one could be a devout and lowly follower 
of Christ and yet have a smiling face and 
happy heart. He had found the secret of uniting 
piety and good humor in the same bosom. 

H. L. McGill. 


Mrs. George L. Rankin 


Laura _ Miller Rankin, widow of the late 
L. Rankin, D.D., died at her home in 
burg, Pa., May 26 after being bedfast 
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following a stroke of paralysis more than four 
years ago. She was born in Alliance, Ohio, 
February 24, 1860, the daughter of Henry and 
Judith Miller. A sister, Minnie E. Miller, who 
had made her home with her for over fifty 
years, died December 28, 1939. Both were mem- 
bers of Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg, and Mrs. 
Rankin was a life member of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 

She is survived by one son, George P. Rankin; 
and five daughters: Mrs. A. H. Wyman, ‘St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Ruth Rankin, Honolulu; Mrs. 
W. E. Brown, Mrs. Leila R. Thompson and Miss 
Minnie C. Rankin, all of Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
six grandchildren. 

The funeral service was held at her home, 
and was conducted by her pastor, Dr. Albert 
W. Steinfurth. Interment took place in the 
Shenango Valley Cemetery, Greenville, Pa., 
with the Rev. Peter Brath of Trinity Church 
in charge of the burial service. 


Margaret Louise Valbracht 


twenty-two years old, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
E. F. Valbracht, Chicago, died May 24 in Chi- 
cago following an illness of four and a half 
weeks. 

Miss Valbracht, who was born March 31, 1918, 
in Anderson, Ind., was confirmed in St. Luke’s 
Church, Chicago, in 1931. She was a graduate 
of North Park Junior College, Chicago, and 
was a member of the Class of 1940 at Witten- 
berg College. She had expected to receive her 
A.B. degree at the commencement exercises. 

Funeral services were conducted May 27 in 
St. Luke’s Church, with Dr. C. E. Paulus, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Conference of the Illinois 
Synod and a college friend of Dr. Valbracht, 
in charge of the service, and Dr. Armin George 
Weng, president of the Illinois Synod, delivering 


the meditation. Music was sung by the choir, 


of which Miss Valbracht had been a member. 
Interment took place at Elmwood Cemetery, 
with Dr. Paulus and Dr. Weng in charge of the 
committal service. 

Miss Valbracht had unusual musical ability, 
and was gifted not only as a singer but as an 
organist. Mourning her in addition to her 
mother and father are: a sister, Mrs. Ruth 
Failling, Jamaica, N. Y., and two brothers, Louis 
and Edward Valbracht, Jr., both of Chicago. 

Armin George Weng. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Baker, W. H., from Box 190, Sulphur Springs, 
Ohio, to R. D. 5, Wooster, Ohio. 

Beil, Alfred J., from Fifth and Harrison Sts., 
Topeka, Kan., to Thirteenth and New Hamp- 
shire Sts., Lawrence, Kan. 

Diffenderfer, D.D., G. M., from 2 N. Hanover 
St., Carlisle, Pa., to Pomfret Apts. No. 2, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Dowler, Hugh, from 407 Polk St., Pueblo, Colo., 
to 327 Quincy St., Pueblo, Colo. 

Garten, D.D., R. B., from 4727 Post St., Spokane, 
Wash., to 5421 Post St., Spokane, Wash. 

Goehring, D.D., Norman D., from 66 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge, Mass., to 130 Otis St., New- 
tonville, Mass. 

Mueller, L. Paul, from 66 Euclid Ave., Brook- 
ville, Pa., to 86 Jefferson St., Brookville, Pa. 

Schmickel, Edw. G., II, from 302 E. Walntt 
St., Allentown, Pa., to 40 S. Carlisle St, 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE CONFERENCE OF LUTHERAN 
DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSES 


in America will meet June 19 to 21 at the 
Deaconess Motherhouse in Milwaukee, Wis. 
This Conference represents the nine deaconess 
institutions of the United Lutheran Church and 
the American Lutheran Conference. Outstand- 
ing leaders of the Church will occupy prom- 
inent places on the program, among whom are 
the Rev. Dr. T. O. Burntvedt of Minneapolis, 
president of the Lutheran Free Church; the 
Rev. Dr. O. C. Mees of Canton, Ohio, who re- 
cently directed the Lutheran Emergency Ap- 
peal; and the Rev. Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, DD. 
executive secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council. Sister Nanca Schoen, Sec. 
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SYNODS 


The twelfth annual convention of the Florida 
Synod will be held in the First United Lu- 
theran Church, West Palm Beach, June 17-19, 
and will open with the Communion Monday at 
8.00 P. M. The synodical sermon will be 
preached by President Paul G. McCullough. 

The twelfth annual convention of the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
thirteenth annual convention of the synodical 
Luther League will be held at the same time 
and place as that of synod. 

William Ernest Fox, Sec. 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Synod of Nova Scotia will be held in the 
Church of the Resurrection, Windsor and Allen 
Streets, Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 21-23, the 
Rev. E. E. Zieber pastor. The convention will 
open Friday, June 21, at 10.30 A. M., with the 
Service with Holy Communion. 

V. Monk, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wartburg Synod will hold their annual conven- 
tion June 18-20 at Peace Church, Belmont, 
Wis., the Rev. E. Amend pastor. Miss Helene 
Harder will be the guest speaker. 

rs. Wilbert Nodolf, Sec. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Announcement 
of Church Bulletins for every Sunday 


Since weekly church bulletins have be- 
come popular in all parts of the Church, and 
are considered a real necessity by many con- 
gregations, we have studied the problem of 
providing something to meet this need in an 
interesting and inexpensive manner. 

For the sake of economy, most congrega- 
tions have felt up to this time that the outside 
pages of their folders must remain the same 
from week to week (being printed in quan- 
tity), and only the inside pages contain new 
material each week. Such folders in time be- 
come monotonous, and lose the great oppor- 
tunity of presenting fresh and varied material 
on the outer pages. 

During the past year several synods of the 
United Lutheran Church have been publish- 
ing bulletins for each Sunday, using outside 
pages for interesting and valuable material of 
particular interest to Lutherans. Inside pages 
were blank for local use. The bulletin service 
was received enthusiastically by congrega- 
tions of the synods co-operating in the project. 

Beginning on September 1, we plan to 
make this service available to the whole 
Church. Folders similar to those now being 
issued by the synodical committees will be 
published. Folders are 54% by 84 inches in 
size, on substantial paper, for mimeographing 
or printing on inside pages. 


White for samples 


The front pages of the folders will usually 
present themes related to the days and seas- 
ons of the Church Year. On the fourth 
pages will be information of special value to 
Lutherans. 

We prefer that you place a standing order 
for a definite number of copies each week. 
‘You may change this order in any way, order- 
ing varying amounts for Sundays of any 
month, even ordering for every other Sunday 
if local requirements make this advisable. We 
must be notified of such changes in standing 
orders a month in advance. (On Sundays 
when boards of our Church provide bulletins, 
we will drop our issues.) The price on stand- 
ing orders is 40 cents per 100, plus transporta- 
tion from our nearest office. Those who do 
not place standing orders may secure copies 
in any amount for any Sunday at 60 cents per 
100, plus transportation, provided orders are 
placed 30 days in advance. 

Many congregations find it possible to 
finance the bulletins by inviting individuals to 
sponsor various issues, often in memory of 
relatives, much as memorial flowers are pro- 
vided for the altar. Even if bulletins are 


financed from the church treasury, most 


people agree that the cost is moderate and 
well worth while. 
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